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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Papers were read at the Annual Conference 
of Ministers, educated at the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, held in Manchester, Jan. 24th, 1861. They are now 
published, with various modifications and additions, in accor- 
dance with a resolution then passed. The Conference was 
established in 1860, for the discussion of practical subjects 
connected with the Christian Ministry. 




THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 



Thb subject of whicli it is given me to treat is a very wide 
one, and I would say, at the outset, that I do not pretend to 
have gone entirely round it. In what I have to say, I shall, 
as far^ as I am able, build my remarks on the foundations of 
my own experience and observation. To do so, I am willing 
to grant, is much to narrow the compass of my subject ; but 
at the same time, I am fond to believe, it is to give it a 
steadiness and safety which would otherwise be wanting 
to it. 

The religious condition of the people is a subject which 
presents a many-sided aspect to the eye of the observer. It 
may be understood to have a principal reference to the moral 
and spiritual state of the people. Regarding it in this light, 
I might look; upon it from a statistical point of view, and so 
put our country-men and country-women into a series of 
classes, designated by the different vices and their opposite 
virtues. But the result would be altogether worthless as a 
fair representation of the moral condition of the people, as it 
would be throwing into contrast what, in reality, is merely a 
shading off from the lighter and fairer into the darker and 
deeper hues of the .-same colour. We might make a com- 
parison between the religious condition of our forefathers, in 
the successive steps of their national advancement, and that 
in which we find ourselves ; and the undertaking would be 
barren, neither of pleasure nor of profit ; nor should we be 
lacking in reasons for feeling that our lines had fallen in 
pleasant places, and that we are the possessors of a goodly 
heritage." Again, it would not be a fruitless task to strike 
out a balance between the public morality and the demands 



of our Christian faith ; for, by so doing, we might discover 
that, though we have risen to a higher pitch than our ances- 
tors, our elevation has only served to widen the range of our 
view, and that had we the power of measuring the distance 
which separates that which is, from that which ought to be, 
we might learn that one age has little to boast itself of more 
than another. 

From the consideration of Christianity, in general, upon 
the manners and morals of its professors, we might descend 
to a lower level, and remark on the relative spiritual states 
of the members of the different sects into which the Church 
of Christ is sundered. This, however, would be an under- 
taking very hard to be accomplished, requiring a practical 
acquaintance with the workings of the various churches of 
this country, and with the characters and circumstances of 
their adherents, quite beyond the reach of an ordinary ob- 
server, and far out-stretching any knowledge of which I am 
the possessor. And to attempt to draw a general character 
of the members of a church from its theology, would be ex- 
tremely hazardous and unwise; and would be, I fear, to invest 
theology with a great deal more of power than it actually 
wields. While most sects take to themselves the thought 
that they have the sole ownership of the truth, few would 
have the hardihood to affirm, in these days, that all of good- 
ness and worth was to be found within itie lists of their own 
narrow communion. I would not, for a moment, overlook 
or understate the importance of the relation between theology 
and the practical life ; but I am inclined to think that habit, 
inborn temperament, and social position, have more to do 
with the tone of our characters than either acquired know- 
ledge or imbibed opinion. 

I do not desire, however, to detain the subject by dwelling 
upon all the aspects which it offers, but come, without 
further delay, to that one which, in its chief features, is so 
broadly and clearly marked out, that I shall not be under the 
necessity of drawing hair-breadth distinctions, or of discrimi- 
nating fine shades of thought and feeling. In treating of the 
religious condition of the people, it will be convenient for me 
to adopt a classification which is common and well known. 



When we take a wide survey of the people of this country, 
in reference to their religion, it will be seen that they fall 
into two classes — ^those who attend a place of worship, and 
those who do not. This classification has a real existence, 
though it is not always easy to follow the line which divides 
the one party from the other. And this distinction is not 
only real, as a matter of external arrangement, but careful 
observation would show that it is equally well marked in 
the characters of the two classes. Leaving on the one side a 
narrow margin of highly moral persons, who abstain from 
public worship on principle, and on the other hand, of bad 
persons, who cloak their sins nnder the semblance of piety, it 
might be broadly stated that there is a noticeable difiFerence 
in the orderliness and decency of individuals and families who 
attend on the public ordinances of religion, and of those who 
do not. In speaking of them, it will be necessary, for my 
purpose, to follow two distinct modes of treatment : to con- 
sider, in the first place, the character of those persons who do 
not attend any place of worship, and their relation to religion 
in general, as it is embodied in the different sects of this 
country ; and in the second place, to remark upon the state 
of the various orthodox churches, and the relations in which 
they stand to our own views and position. The former will 
be, for the most part, a moral — the latter, in the main, a 
theological consideration. 

I. When we look into the character of the great bulk 
of the population who are alienated from the churches, it 
becomes at once plain that the causes of separation are so 
different in their natures, as to render a still further classifi- 
cation needful. I shall speak, therefore, of this outlying 
population, under three heads — 1, the vicious ; 2, the scep- 
tical ; and 3, the indifferent. In making these divisions, I 
dt) not pretend that they are always clearly marked, and 
separate from each other. Classifications resting upon moral 
and intellectual conditions, must always be, to some extent, 
vague and indefinite ; but a short acquaintance with the charac- 
ters and lives of the people would soon render these distinctions 
intelligible. 

1. The vicious class includes all those persons who 



habitually oflfeiid against the law of the country and the 
decencies of society. The only effectual resistance to them 
are the arm of the police and the loss of social rank. But 
these hindrances to vice are seen to be quite inadequate to its 
prevention, though they do much to lessen its amount and 
modify its character. For the final redemption of this part 
of the community we must look to indirect influences, such 
as the spread of education, the draining down of moral in- 
fluences from the higher to the lower ranks of society, the 
opening out of new industrial occupations, and the reforma- 
tory movement, in its various shapes, which is telling in so 
striking a manner upon the juvenile crime of the country. 
These means will have to be left, in a large measure, to the 
natural working of social agencies, stimulated by Christian 
zeal and benevolence. In this work all sects alike are con- 
cerned; but it is gratifying to reflect, that members of our 
own body stand in the foremost ranks of those who are 
exerting themselves for the social elevation and moral im- 
provement of the neglected and vicious portions of society. 

2. Among the more thoughtful and intelligent of the 
working people, there is a small number of persons who have 
either never entered, or who have been driven out of the 
churches, by their inability or unwillingness to accept the 
creeds which are regarded as necessary to salvation. On the 
outside, and as seen from our free theological position, they 
appear a most promising and hopeful class ; and it is no un- 
common thing, on our platforms, to hear them spoken of as 
the sheaves that are ready to be gathered into our store- 
houses. Scattered, here and there, among the sceptical por- 
tions of the working men, are a few who are Unitarians, 
though they do not know it; there are others who still retain 
a faith in the existence of a Supreme Being, and in immor- 
tality. Many of them, I believe, would rejoice to be members 
of a church sufficiently liberal to embrace them. The great 
bulk of the sceptics, however, are Secularists, using that word 
as the designation of the party represented by Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, Mr. Joseph Barker, and other active propa- 
gandists, who neither believe in a God nor a future life. How 
far this expectation of the acceptableness of our views is to be 



indulged, in regard of the whole body of the Secularists, I am 
bardly warranted, from my own knowledge, in passing an 
opinion; but, if I might draw a conclusion from my own 
intercourse with them, and from the experience of persons 
intimately acquainted with their habit and frame of mind, I 
should be slow to affirm that the fields are already white to 
harvest; but should on the contrary be disposed to assert that 
the ground is very hard and stony. I might go further with- 
out overpassing the limits of truth, and say that, as a sect, 
they are more characterised by intellectual assurance than by 
religious earnestness. There is among them,^ I am willing to 
grant, much quickness of wit to detect the weak points in 
theology, and to discover the inconsistencies of creeds ; but 
they do not often possess that deeper insight, which can find 
its way into the inner spirit and harmony which form the 
common ground of our religious life. There would be more 
hope that the days of their fuller religious enlightenment 
were at hand, if their minds were not wedded to social, poli- 
tical, and physical theories, which appear to me as far-fetched 
and as unsound as their theological notions. I am well aware 
that they lay claim to the highest principles of a moral life, 
as the motives of their actions, and I would speak with all 
becoming respect of some of the honest and excellent men who 
have latterly taken the lead in the spread of Secularism, but I 
well know, both from my own observation of individual cha- 
racters, and from the wider teachings of history, that no theory 
which disregards the authority of religion, or which leaves to 
the bulk of men the liberty of fixing their own responsible 
standard of moral duty, can long resist the gravitating ten- 
dencies of human nature. The belief that the ultimate causes 
of the material and mental phenomena, which we see around 
us, are to be found in Nature herself, and are in no way 
dependent upon spiritual agency, empties out of Nature that 
mysteriousness, and drives away from the heart that reverent 
wonder, which, if they be not religion itself, are closely akin 
to it, and are handmaidens in its service. The absence of 
that lofty aim in life which forma part of the state which the 
Christian seeks, the loss of those high motives which help to 
lift the heart above worldly things, the want of the hallowing 
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presence of a divine love, tend to loosen the bands of antho- 
rity, whether they he of the expressed will of God, or of the 
voice of conscience, to slacken the reins which keep the pas- 
sions under the control of reason, and to lower the tone of life 
down into a worldliness of thought fitly termed Secularism. 
In speaking of the conversion of the Secularists, we too often 
forget that their minds are as dogmatically made up against 
Christianity, as ours genially are against orthodoxy; and 
that, like most other people, of whatever school, they have a 
strong distaste for everything that is not in harmony with 
their foregone conclusions. In my opinion, a fellow-feeling of 
the need of religion, is a much more hopeful ground for us to 
stand upon, in our expectations of church extension, than the 
mere rejection of orthodoxy. Of the Secularists, as a body, I 
do not believe that there is the smallest likelihood that they 
will ever enter into our church. The proper function of 
Unitarianism, in regard of the Secularists, is that of prevention 
rather than cure, and the atonement of those inconsistencies 
of theology, and the reconciling of that estrangement of know- 
ledge from faith, which are so fruitful in scepticism and 
infidelity. 

3. Between the vicious on the one side, and the sceptical 
on the other, lies the great mass of the people. This class I 
have called indifferent, which is more descriptive of their 
feelings towards public worship than towards religion itself; 
for, while they never attend a place of worship, and are some- 
times slack enough in their morals, they stand, I believe, in 
no antagonism to religion, on their intellectual side. Many 
of them have so much connexion with existing religious com- 
munities as to be able to tell to what denomination they 
belong, and are often prevented from joining in the public 
worship of God, not by the want of the desire, but by the 
practical hindrances which spring out of the circumstances of 
their lives. Among these obstacles are the neglect of parents, 
poverty, family engagements, and the marked distinctions of 
sooial rank in the churches. Most of them are ready to 
acknowledge their fault in neglecting worship, and feel more 
or less the need of religion: What they require is a more 
clear sense and earnest conviction of the importance of religion^ 



and, above all, the habit of attending on public worship. 
The 'more decent and thoaghtfnl of this class are the most 
likely, both from their opinions and their sympathies, to be 
drawn into the Church of Christ. In regard to theology, it 
is a great mistake to suppose that their minds are unoccu- 
pied, and that, because they are unconnected with public 
worship, they are willing to accept any creed which is 
presented to them. From association, and from the atmos- 
phere of a Christian country, they have imbibed into their 
minds many ideas and lurking prejudices, which make them 
look with suspicion on opinions which do not bear the genuine 
orthodox stamp. 

II, After this brief description of these portions of the 
community who do not own any connexion with the churches 
of the country, I come now to treat of the orthodox denomi- 
nations, their present position, the causes of their hold upon 
the minds of the people, the probability of any change in 
their theology, and their relation to our own little church. 

To form a just estimate of the present state of religious 
sentiment and theological opinion in this country, we must 
always consider them as they stand in relation to the past. 
The religious earnestness of the present time is more intense 
than it has been since the days of Puritanism. The evidence 
of this is visible on all hands. Vast missionary enterprises, 
Bible and Tract Societies, increased care for the poor and 
neglected, and numberless other modern agencies for the 
spread of religion and education among the people, are all 
unmistakeable signs of the zeal and earnestness which ani- 
mate the church of the day. As one result of this, quite as 
valuable as the practical activity of the church, is the im- 
proved moral tone of society, and the greater sincerity of 
conviction and honesty of purpose, which prevail among all 
classes of the religious community. Accusations of dis- 
honesty, it is true, are common enough against orthodoxy ; 
and it would not be difficult, perhaps, to furnish instances, in 
some degree among the ministers, and to a larger extent 
among the laymen, of untruthfulness and dishonesty; but 
when we remember the wholesale dishonesty and spiritual 
death of the last century, it is certain that the churches of 
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ttis conntry, in our day, are more honest and truthful than 
they have been since the reign of Charles the Second. Much 
has been said, of late, on the decline of orthodoxy. For my 
part, I must confess, that I do not see much evidence of its 
speedy dissolution. It is true that greater intelligence is 
going abroad among the people, that all things are, year by 
year, marching on to a quicker tune, and that men are growing* 
freer and freer from false ideas and superstition in religion ; 
but to speak of the whole body of the people, and of their 
present actual theological faith, I am convinced it is a mistake 
to suppose that orthodox doctrines are losing ground. General 
indiscriminating assertions, on a point like this, are simply 
worthless ; and the truth can only be arrived at by an 
appeal to facts. To obtain any correct idea of the exact 
position of orthodoxy, it is necessary to approach it from two 
different directions : from the outside, to ascertain its strength, 
numbers, and influence; and from the inside, to learn the tone 
of theological opinion, and what is the nature of the changes 
which it is supposed have taken, or are taking, place. 

With regard to the first consideration, I believe I shall 
be simply stating a fact when I say, that the orthodox 
churchesj have never been better organized, or in a more 
healthy and robust condition than they are at present. While 
we, in a great measure, have been standing still,*and in some 
places losing ground, orthodoxy has been extending its do- 
minion and multiplying its agencies. Through a great system 
of organization, it has come closer and closer into contact 
with the masses of the people. By means of out-door preach- 
ing, frequent religious services, cottage prayer-meetings, 
tract distribution, Scripture-reading, and house to house 
visitation, the bulk of the people are, more or less, under 
the influence of orthodoxy; and, in spite of what we consider 
the absurdity of their views, its advocates succeed in indoc- 
trinating the minds of the people with them. And, be it 
ob8er^'ed, that the immediate influence which is exercised 
upon the people is of the worst kind. Scripture readers, and 
men of that stamp, are generally ignorant, bigoted, and 
fanatical, and are often chosen for the possession of these 
very qualities ; and the style of the tracts, which are com- 
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monly circulated, is well known. When we find that a sect 
like the Primitive Methodists, with all its vulgarity and 
profaneness, has increased, within the last forty years, fourteen 
or fifteen fold, and that, in the same time, the other sects of 
orthodoxy have made immense progress — and now, year after 
year, add thousands of new members to their churches — ^it is 
hard to believe that orthodoxy is losing its influence over the 
minds of the people, or that it is in a state of decay. 

Of the outward strength and power of orthodoxy most 
people are agreed ; but the principal consideration remains 
yet untouched. Granting the external strength of orthodoxy, 
has not a great change come over it in its doctrinal views, 
with regard to the trinity, the atonement, justification by 
faith, eternal punishment, and the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures ? A general answer, either positive or negative, 
cannot be given to this question, because it would be as false 
as true, as wrong as right. It cannot be denied that there is 
free thought on all these points among the orthodox; but 
let us ask where is it to be found, and is it more preva- 
lent now than it has been at any former period ? The 
best answer to the first question will be given, by running 
through our minds, briefly and quickly, the leading and popu- 
lar sects of the country. Let us begin with Methodism, and 
all its ofi-shoots. Those who are acquainted with the style 
and subject-matter of the prayers and sermons which are, to 
be heard in Methodist Chapels, and the tone of thought 
which exists among the members of these sects, will hardly 
venture to affirm that we are to look in that direction for a 
modified orthodoxy. Among the Baptists, with a certain 
amount of practical liberality of sentiment, the old faith 
keeps its ground undisturbed. Leaving aside our own body, 
and some other smaller sects, more free thought has shown 
itself among the Lidependents than in any other dissenting 
church ; but there are very recent instances of the summary 
manner in which this church deals with those who venture 
to overstep the limits of thought which she has laid down. 
There is no church, moreover, in which the lay-members are 
more bigoted and dogmatic, and in which heresy is sooner 
scented out and hunted down. It is chiefly, if not entirely, 
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undet the milder sway, and in the greater independence of 
position of the Church of England, that free thought and 
diversity of opinion, on theological matters, are to he found. 
But, even here, they only occupy a very limited and easily 
definahle ground. The low church is higotedly evangelical, 
and the high church has as little liking for heterodoxy as it 
has for schism and dissent. It is mainly in the Broad Church 
that these plants of a generous growth spring and flourish ; 
and the Broad Church is confessedly the smallest section 
into which the national estahlishment is usually divided. 
These remarks, however, have more application to the clergy 
than to the laity of the Church. Among the motives which 
lead persons to worship at the National Church, theological 
conviction often holds a very secondary position ; and it 
therefore comes to pass, that among the hetter educated 
members of the Church, especially amonpf the literary, 
scientific, and professional men, great laxity of theological 
opinion obtains ; but these, though large in influence, are 
small in number, in comparison of the whole body of church- 
goers There is, besides, in the Church, a larger number of 
persons who are untheological than in any dissenting sect; 
but the great bulk of the people, who give their allegiance to 
the Church of England, are, I am disposed to think, soundly 
orthodox, and believe, as far as they can understand them, 
the statements of her articles and creeds, and accept the 
Common Prayer Book and Bible as infallible guides in 
religion. 

On inquiry, too, it would be found that the Broad Church 
obtains its name, not from any disregard of the doctrines of 
orthodoxy, but from the catholicity of its toleration, its desire 
of comprehension, and the value it sets upon the spirit more 
than upon the letter. Such men as Jowett and Macnaught 
stand on the extremest outpost of the party, and are not in 
opinion fair examples of their class ; and, if Baden Powell is 
considered unsatisfactory with us, there is not much probabi- 
lity that he will be regarded in any better light in the Church. 
In speaking of the present position of orthodoxy, it is de- 
serving of consideration, how far free thought has pushed itself 
into the Church beyond positions which it has taken in the 
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past ; and whether there is any difference in the causes of free 
thought, of the present day, from those which have been in 
operation at any former period. So far as I am able to judge, 
the theoretical principles of religious toleration were nearly as 
well understood in the days of Locke, and theological discus- 
sion on the great points of orthodoxy was as free and as rife 
in the last quarter of the 17th century as they are in our own 
time. We should not forget that the old Unitarian contro- 
versy was a controversy carried on in the heart of the Church, 
and that, except the publications to which it gave rise were out 
of all sympathy with the sentiments of the people. Unitarian 
opinions were more openly and extensively held in the Church 
then than they are now. And if we compare the positive faith 
of the first seventy or eighty years of the last century, with the 
positive faith of the first sixty years of the present century, 
with respect to the great points of orthodoxy, it must be ad- 
mitted that the former was miserable scepticism in contrast 
with the latter. Within the last eighty years, there has been 
a complete awakening of faith, and a strong revival of ortho- 
dox theology. The growth of Methodism, the rise of Evan- 
gelicalism, the Tractarian movement, have all combined to 
arouse and quicken the faith of the country. 

There are, however, two points of essential difference be- 
tween the free thought of the past and that of the present. 
These two points lie in the growth of a spirit of practical 
toleration, and in the sources of free thought. The former is 
due, not to the more generous nature of orthodoxy as a creed, 
but to the enlargement of our political views, the gradual 
development of civil liberty, the increased strength of dissent, 
and wider social intercourse. The freedom of thought, and a 
change of theology, are, I believe, a growing necessity of the 
state of our knowledge, and are completely identified with the 
progressive spirit of the age. The grounds of faith have been, 
step by step, shifting their position ; the old defences of reli- 
gion have been gradually losing their value, and it is seen, by 
the more enlightened that the safety of our Christian faith 
cannot be entrusted to bulwarks which an adverse criticism 
may shake, but must rest upon the eternal principles of man's 
nature; that it must be planted upon foundations of so perma- 
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nent and so changeless a nature, that no advancement of 
science, and no enlargement of knowledge, can ever disturb 
its repose. It is these reasons which give ns confident hope 
of the final triumph of our own great principles. But in our 
expectations of the future, do not let us he given to what 
Bishop Butler calls the delusive custom of substituting ima- 
gination in the room of experience. In my opinion, orthodoxy 
stands broad and firm and deep in the land ; and we may best 
form our ideas of the rate at which it is likely to pass away, 
from a consideration of some of the causes which uphold it. 

To an ordinary observer among ourselves, it canuot be but 
a matter of surprise, that a faith, so simple and so rational as 
Unitarianism, should have so small a number of adherents. 
Many persons have brought their wits to bear upon this 
puzzling question. One party has suggested that the cause 
is to be found in the outward forms of our chapels, and in 
their inward nakedness ; another in the want of a liturgy. 
Others, again, have discovered that the small success of our 
principles is due to the flagging zeal of our ministers; a fourth 
to the indifference of our laymen ; a fifth to the stupidity of 
mankind in general. All these causes may have worked 
together against us; but the greater part of them are too 
trivial, and all of them too unsatisfactory, to meet the full 
force of the difficulty. Let us look the facts fairly in the face. 
While orthodoxy has .been swelling and pouring over the land 
like a flood, Unitarianism has hardly risen above its old 
water-mark — has in fact almost ebbed as much as flowed. 
Why is this? Where do the hindrances stand? Few would 
have the presumption to assert that those who attend other 
places of worship are either hypocrites or fools. This can 
never be true of the bulk of mankind; and would be a solu- 
tion of the question, as shallow, as it is unchristian. Where 
does the reason lie? An orthodox person would readily 
answer — in the truth of his creed, in the power of his faith. 
As I believe that orthodoxy is not true, that it is neither 
biblical nor reasonable, I will add what appear to me to be 
the reasons for the power and influence which it exerts in this 
country. And I will here observe, that I do not consider 
that the evidence in favour of Unitorianism is so vastly pre- 
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ponderant, as to leave no room for honest conviction on tlie 
part of the orthodox. To my mind, it is clear and decisive; 
but I should deem it an unpardonable display of vanity and 
uncharitableness, to condemn in so sweeping an alternative 
the great majority of our fellow-countrymen, who are, I am 
persuaded, just as honest and truthful in their convictions, as 
we are ourselves. In proceeding to treat of what I conceive 
to be the causes of the strength of orthodoxy, and its hold 
upon the minds of the people, I shall distribute my remarks 
under three heads : — 1. Tradition; 2. Organization; and, 3. 
Adaptation. 

1. It would be quite foreign to my purpose to go into the 
history of orthodox doctrines, as they gradually arose in the 
first five centuries of the Christian era. It will be sufficient 
for my purpose to state, that they were imposed upon this 
country, engrafted, so to speak, on the old heathen stock of 
our ancestry, at a time when such lofty themes of theological 
speculation were far too refined and subtle to be understood 
by the gross minds of our forefathers. They took root in the 
land as a part of the Catholic Church. It was the prestige of 
Rome, the compromising spirit in which the new faith was 
offered and received, the power of her captivating ceremonial, 
the superior beauty of Christianity in its lowest forms over 
heathenism, and her lofty assumptions, and not her speculative 
doctrines, as such, which struck the rude fancies, and touched 
the rough, but honest, hearts of our Saxon ancestors. By 
ages of teaching, of usage, and of association, orthodoxy took 
possession of the mind of the nation. The Reformation, here 
as elsewhere, resulted more from the pride, arrogance, and 
corruption of the Church, than from any large change of 
belief in the higher doctrines of her creed. Changes, it is 
true, were made at the Reformation ; but they were mainly 
such as were practically necessary to resist the encroachments 
of Rome. The Reformers supplanted the authority of the 
Catholic Church by their own pretensious dogmatism ; against 
the infallibility of the Church was reared the infallibility of 
the Bible; in opposition to the Catholic doctrine of works, 
which had been the source of so much shameless abuse, they 
entrenched themselves behind the doctrine of justification by 
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iuith. But all the great essential features of orthodoxy, as 
established in the early ages of the Church, remained unal- 
tered ; and they have left their image upon our literature, and 
have stamped themselves broadly and deeply upon the mind 
and institutions of our country. This prepossession of the 
field, gives to orthodoxy an immense pervasive influence and 
power. The rootedness of traditional notions, particularly in 
the popular mind, is visible enough in old customs, social 
ideas, laws, manners, and superstitions ; but it is none the less 
real in religion. What has been handed down from the past, 
and is seen to be nearly universal, has all the outside appear- 
ance of truth, and is often clung to in defiance of the clearest 
dictates of knowledge and common sense. This traditional 
character of orthodoxy is, I am bold to think, one of its 
stoutest defences, and one of the most powerful causes of its 
grasp upon the mind of the people. And, in looking forward 
to the time when our own faith, or some modification of it, 
shall have become the common belief, we shall make a sad 
mistake if we leave this consideration out of our reckoning ; 
for it is this which often raises unseen, but effectual, barriers 
to the spread of new light and truth. 

It might be alleged with justice, that our own faith is 
fragrant with the odours of antiquity. It is my firm belief, 
that it is the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, 
and that the first ages of the Church were not Trinitarian. 
It seems strange that it should have been overcast with the 
mists and clouds of theological disputation, and have remained 
80 long in the dark ; but when we bring to our minds the cir- 
cumstances of the early history of Christianity, when we reflect 
how men^s opinions are linked with their feelings, and their 
conduct guided by party spiiit, we need not be long at a loss 
for an explanation of what, otherwise, would seem perverse and 
contradictory. But it is not the only instance which history 
furnishes of the manner in which the stream of human thought 
has been turned aside from the straight course of truth into 
the winding channels of error. The simple faith of the early 
christians has dropped out of the memory of mankind, and the 
Church, in her references to the past, is apt to go no farther 
back than her own beginning, when the doctrines of orthodoxy 
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were bo longer without form and void, but had taken a clear 
siiape and a settled place in the creeds of the age. So that it 
has come to pass, that, though our faith is as old as Christen- 
dom, yet it has lost all the sanctions of age. It has no history 
to mark its passage from the past to the present ; it has no 
church as a visible token of its antiquity ; and when we go 
about to persuade the people of its truth, we have to surmount 
all their dislike to what is new and strange. 

2. In the history of Christianity, the Church stands forth 
as the symbol of its power, and as the instrument of its pro- 
pagation. If Christianity had not possessed an organized ex- 
istence, it would not have been able to overcome the obstacles 
which hindered its progress, nor would it have had the power 
of grappling with all the social and political difficulties which 
beset its course. And in the churches of our own day, the great 
power which springs from combined action on well-recognised 
principles, is manifest in all the christian undertakings 
which are characteristic of our generation. Union in religion 
is no less needful than in everything else, where strength is 
required, either for the purpose of defence or aggression. 
Wesleyan Methodism owes a large measure of its success to 
tbe completeness of its organisation, and to the efficiency of 
its discipline. And in the Church of England may be ob- 
served, on a wide scale, the influence of a well-established go- 
vernment, fixed forms, and settled institutions. The strain 
which it exercises, without any effort, upon the sentiment of 
the nation, is evident in the constant accessions which it 
receives from other denominations ; and the hindrances which 
it throws in the way of free thought can well be seen by com- 
paring the progress of Unitarianism here, with its dissemina- 
tion in America, a country unshackled by the authority of a 
state church, and untrammeled, in great part, by the restraints 
of a traditional theology. In no respect do we stand in more 
unfavourable contrast with the orthodox churches than in our 
lack of organisation. The causes of this want of union may 
be of far greater value than any success which we might 
achieve by a more thorough organisation; but, among the 
reasons of our feebleness and stationary character, this must 
ever hold a conspicuous position ; and, until we have discov- 

2 
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ered some positive principle, either of religions faith or prac- 
tical work, on which we can heartily co-operate, we shall 
always exhibit to the world a spectacle of weakness and in- 
efficiency. 

3. But the traditional power of orthodoxy, and its present 
organised strength, are but indications of a more fundamental 
and important truth. It might be laid down as a general 
principle, that no system, either of government, of religion, or 
of anything else, in which the emotions, the passions, and 
the interests of mankind are deeply concerned, can ever have 
a long continuance, or a wide application, except it rests 
upon some broad reason of vital and substantial conse(|uence. 
Age, simply, is no test of the theoretical truth of a system, 
but it is a proof of what, in matters of this kind, is even more 
important than truth, — of its practical adaptations to the 
state of the people by whom it is accepted. The whole his- 
tory of religion, in every age of the world, and in almost 
every stage of civilization, goes to show that the truth or 
falsehood of a creed has but remotely to do with its reception 
by the bulk of mankind. Its acceptance is determined almost 
entirely by its fitness, partly to their intellectual, but far more 
to their moral condition. And it were needless to give in- 
stances, which a moment's thought or a day's observation 
would supply in abundance, of the way in which people are 
prepared, in the most passive and good-natured manner, to 
put up with the absurdest contradictions and inconsistencies 
in their theories, so long as they suit their tastes and satisfy 
their wants. 

These reflections have a bearing upon the subject under 
our consideration. In thinking over the causes of the success 
of the orthodox, and the want of success on our parts, I must 
in all frankness confess, that the underlying reason of all 
other reasons seems to me to be, that orthodoxy contains a 
wider capacity of adaptation to different moral states, and is 
more fitted to the present condition of the mass of the people, 
than Unitarianism. Though it may have the appearance of 
reasoning in a circle, the best proof of this statement, to my 
mind, and I believe in reality, is to be found in the simple 
facts of the actual position of religions parties. Before going 
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on to give the particulars in which I conceive this superior 
adaptation of orthodoxy to consist, I will add an illustration 
of the general statement. As an extreme but fair case in 
point, let us take the Catholic population of this country, 
especially as it is found in our large towns. Can any one 
who has a practical acquaintance with their low moral state, 
and with their general ignorance, believe, for an instant, that 
they are able to appreciate, or to understand, a high, spiritual, 
and intellectual faith like ours ? It would neither suit their 
tastes, nor fall within their comprehension. If we dwell for 
a moment upon the bearing of the two faiths upon actual life, 
we shall have little difficulty in perceiving why it is that the 
Catholic prefers the one to the other. The pageantry of the 
Catholic worship, with its processions, its music, and its 
display, stands in captivating contrast to our naked and 
simple service ; the adoration of the Virgin, with all its 
womanly tenderness, strikes home to the rudest heart; the 
priest is a fixed and changeless standard of truth and au- 
thority; the outwardness of the ceremonial affords a comfort- 
able repose to the soul ; while confession and penance are an 
easy and intelligible way of unburthening the heart of its 
sins, and of obtaining forgiveness for them. When we set 
all this against our own distant, exalted, and reverential 
worship, — against the indefiniteness of our belief, — against 
the doctrines of free inquiry and private judgment, can we 
wonder that the ignorant Catholic, intensely sensuous in all 
his ideas, should accept his own faith rather than one like 
ours ? 

We shall never understand this great question so long as 
we look upon it merely from an intellectual point of view. 
The strength of orthodoxy lies on its practical and emotional 
side ; its weakness on its intellectual ; and it is a fortunate 
circumstance for orthodoxv that this is the least cared for 
and thought of. This peculiarity of orthodoxy is well illus- 
trated in the conversions to and from our body. Those who 
enter our church, generally come in at the intellectual door; 
those who leave it, generally go out at the emotional. It 
should ever be remembered that the people of this country, 
at any rate, nearly always approach things from the practical 
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side of life ; and remain content with that which affords the 
most satisfaction, whatever may be its theoretical leanings. 
This statement is capable of varied and abundant illustration; 
but one instance will be sufficient, — the growth of political 
liberty in this country. In all the great constitutional changes 
in our history, from Magna Charta to the Reform Bill of '32, we 
see the struggles of a population urged on in their aspirations, 
not by any high theoretical notions of a perfected constitution, 
but by the practical necessities and burthens of the times. So it 
is generally in religious matters. Most men have neither time nor 
inclination for entering into the difficult questions of theology; 
but judge of them by the ready test of experience and utility, 
by the breadth of their application and the sanctions of age. 
And they appreciate with more relish, what comes within 
their own experience, than what appears to have only a specu- 
lative value and existence ; so that motives and characters 
which come within this scope, are much more powerful, and 
are much more easily believed, than such as have but a distant 
connexion with, and a faint resemblance to, what they feel 
and know in their own lives. These considerations will 
throw some light on the causes which lead to the preference 
which the majority of people evince towards orthodoxy. 

I will now briefly notice in what I think the adaptations 
of orthodoxy to the state of the people consist; and I can the 
more conveniently do this by gathering my observations 
around two points, — 1, Motive; 2, Authority. 

1. The comer stone of orthodoxy is the depravity of 
human nature. It starts with a general accusation of sin 
against man. Without accepting any theory on this matter, 
without resorting to so distant an incident as the fall of 
Adam in the garden of Eden, or without indulging in any 
morbid sentimentality, there can be no doubt of the justice of 
this accusation ; for it is attested by an awful and over- 
whelming amount of evidence. It cannot be disguised — ^this is 
the cuibe under which human nature groans. We may over- 
look it ; we may dwell with delight on the glorious destiny of 
man, — our lips may wax eloquent on the sublime faculties with 
which he is endowed ; we may tell men of their latent virtues, 
and of their undeveloped powers ; we may utter some thril- 
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ling word which may set loose a sigh, or awaken an aspiration. 
And all that we shall say will be true and good ; but how 
many will have a living conviction of what is so much above 
them, and of what they have never experienced ? Speak of sin, 
and thev see it around them, and feel it in their own hearts. 
They can understand that, because they know it. The deeper 
that feeling, the stronger the need of salvation ; and to a serious 
mind it becomes an important question — ^how to put off this 
burden of sin and of sorrow ? If we start with shallow notions 
here, our other theories will only be a species of moral dilettan- 
teisra. Now, what are the motives likely to influence unspirit- 
ual persons ? Spiritual ones ? Suppose you go to a man sunk 
in sin, and you speak of the joys of holiness; suppose you tell 
him that as a consequence of his sin he is shutting his heart 
against the light of heaven, that he is depriving himself of 
the communion of the Holy Spirit of God. What effect can 
this kind of reasoning have upon a person who does not feel 
the loss of spiritual enjoyments, which he never possessed ? 
But bring motives to bear upon him, which come within the 
compass of his own experience and comprehension, then you 
may have a hope of stirring his indifference. It is of no 
consequence, whether the motives be false or true, if you can 
but make him believe them by the dogmatism of your state- 
ment. The lower forms of orthodoxy completely meet the 
case. Convince a man of his wickedness, inflame his imagin- 
ation with pictures of physical suffering, arouse his fears by 
the dogmatic assertion that he will be doomed to everlasting 
ruin and misery if he remains in his sins, and you have before 
you, not a theoretical scheme of conversion, but the actual 
process by which thousands and tens of thousands have been 
drawn into the Church. But these dismal representations 
are only one side, and the worst side, of orthodoxy; for, 
while it speaks in fearful tones of sin, it offers, at the same 
time, a means of escape from the consequences of sin, well 
calculated to strike and to win the hearts of men. In the whole 
range of human speculation, if one may presume to pass a com- 
mon sense judgment on so lofty a subject of theology, there is 
not, probably, a more perfect tissue of absurdities than the or- 
thodox theory of the nature of Christ ; and if the doctrine de- 
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pended for its power upon ite logic, I do not believe that it 
would continue an article of faith for another day. But the 
simple fact that men are prepared to put up with bo much in- 
consistency, is, fo my mind, a good reason for believing that 
the orthodox find something mors in the doctrine than we are 
inclined to admit. It has at any rate an attractiveness which 
Ignite overcomes its absurdity. To discover wherein that at- 
tractiveness consists, we need not seek very far. What can 
present to the imagination a more lofty, a more captivating, 
a more glorious picture of self- sacrifice, of tenderness, of love, 
than that which is presented by the spectacle of the Son of 
God leaving the splendour and blessedness of heaven, and 
condescending to share the lifeof man, and to bear the sorrows 
and the agony of the cross 1 Needs there be any surprise that 
the stony heart is melted, that the conscience is aroused, that 
the imagination is smitten and fired with each a conception ? 
A hundred objections spring up against such a theory to an in- 
quisitive and thoughtful intellect, and especially to our minds, 
accustomed to look upon it in a controversial light; but to i 
ordinary men and women, who hardly ever concern themselves 
about the theory of religion, these objections have no force, 
while the sacrifice of Christ appeals to them with great per- 
snasive power and efiect. The easiest and the most comfortable 
theory of salvation, that which eserts the least strain upon 
be effort, will always be the most acceptable, so long as it 
3 possible to have faith in its efficacy ; and when we com- 
>are our own plan of salvation, by living tie spiritual life, with 
.he method of salvation by faith, as it is commonly understood, 
ve see in the natures of the two doctrines a sufficient reason 
or the reception of the one, and the rejection of the other. 

2. The two strong points of orthodoxy, in the minds of the 
iiajority of the people, are the vicarious death of our Lord, 
md the infallible authority of Scripture, in all its parts, 
IS a verbally inspired record of God's wishes and commands. 
The first afibrds a pleasant repose to the heart; the second % 
logmatic guide to the bead. It is an immense advantage to 
itome and Protestantism, that in approaching the popular 
nind, both of them come clothed with the pretensions of 
nfallible authority. In both instances, no doubt, the infallible 
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autliority is a baseless assumption ; for, on whatever side we 
approach authority in religion, it always ends in private 
judgment. In the case of Rome, in the private judgment of 
the priest, the pope, or the individuals of a council ; in the 
case of Protestantism, in that of the interpreter. The con- 
tradictory statements of opinions and doctrines of successive 
popes and councils are a sufficient confutation of the assump- 
tions of the Catholic Church ; while the opposing interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, and the different systems of theology 
among orthodox divines, bring to confusion, with equal 
effectualness, the pretensions of Protestantism. The creeds 
and assumptions of the churches, however, whatever weak- 
nesses they may have on the side of truth and authority, 
render good service as ready tests of doctrine and as convenient 
standards for reference. Dogmatism, backed up with plausi- 
bility, is always effective ; and it is ever a great advantage to 
have the evidence of our statements close at hand, and 
within the reach of the popular mind. The want oif this 
external authority and a fixed creed is a point of weakness in 
the presentation of Unitarianism. The principles of private 
judgment and individual freedom of inquiry are, indeed, among 
our most priceless possessions; but to tell a man, who is 
ignorant and besotted, that he must be his own guide in 
religious matters, when his daily conduct shows the incapacity 
of his judgment in the ordinary affairs of life, surely would 
have a slight appearance of mockery. 

But all these particular considerations are but illustrations 
of a general principle. That general principle is this : That 
the success of orthodoxy is owing less to its doctrines, as such, 
than to the practical adaptations of which, so to speak, they 
are the framework and means ; and that the slow progress of 
Unitarianism is due principally to the remoteness of its evi- 
dences, and the intellectual and spiritual character of its creed. 
I will add one or two considerations which appear to me to 
give weight to this statement. 

It may with perfect fairness be stated, both from the conces- 
sions of our opponents, as well as from a positive knowledge of 
the character of Unitarians, that as a body we are character- 
ised by high moral integrity and general intelligence; and the 
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fact that we are Unitarians is, I think, to be accounted for 
mainly by our having these qualities. If this were only true of 
our richer congregations, it might with some show of reason be 
attributed to the social position which Unitarians generallj 
occupy ; but I do not hesitate to assert that it holds as good 
of our poor congregations, as can well be attested by any one 
acquainted with them. These observations may savour a little 
more of sectarian pride than becomes the modesty of those 
who speak of themselves; but I believe that they are just, 
and, therefore, that it is only right that they should be made. 
But, to leave our own body, it will be none the less instructive 
to i5nark some peculiarities of orthodoxy which go to establish 
the same position ; nor will it give less effectiveness to the 
argument if we can defend our ground with weapons snatched 
from the armoury of our opponents. I think it will be found 
invariably true, that those denominations which play the most 
upon the people's passions and fears, and in which the coarsest 
and most material theology prevails, are the most successful 
with the ignorant and morally low portions of the population, 
and that as the people become more refined and better educa- 
ted, the grosser and harsher features of orthodoxy become 
more softened down and modified. Not to repeat what I have 
already said of the Catholic Church, I will go at once to the 
Protestant sects. At the present time, the most popular sects 
are the different branches of the Methodist church. The ser- 
vices of these bodies are conducted in an exciting manner, and 
the preaching largely consists of an alternate exhibition of 
the physical torments of the wicked, and the sacrificial offer- 
ing of Christ as the means of salvation. As the congrega- 
tions rise in intelligence, the discourses become more intellec- 
tual, and the preachers dwell more upon the love of God and 
the tenderness of the Saviour. The same is true of the other 
popular dissenting churches. In this connexion the rise of 
Mormonism might suggest some pertinent reflections ; while 
the late revival movement opens out another side of the 
same subject. The milder and more dignified character of the 
Church of England, notwithstanding its impressiveness, exer- 
cises a much less direct and powerful sway over the minds of 
the people than dissent; while it is among the best educated 
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men in the Church that we find the nearest approach to onr- 
selves. It would be profitable to compare the rapid progress 
of these denominations with the success of some of those sec- 
tions of the orthodox church in which the excitement and pas- 
sionate appeals are reduced to their weakest and lowest form, 
and in which a refined spiritualism takes the place of a grosser 
material theology. A good example would be furnished by 
Quakerism, if it were desirable to follow out the inquiry ; but 
sufficient has been said to make the point under consideration 
clear. 

But the slow progress of Unitarianism is not owing alto- 
gether to the positive strength of orthodoxy, but to causes 
which lie within itself, though not necessarily connected with 
its theology. These weak points have been brought out in 
abundance during the recent controversy in our church. It 
will not be needful for me to do more than briefly mention a 
few of the princi[)al ones. The foremost, perhaps, is the nega- 
tive and critical spirit of our theology and preaching, which 
was developed by our antagonism to orthodoxy, and which by 
giving to our faith an intellectual cast, has lessened its power 
of appeal to the feelings. In the next place comes the presence of 
an unspiritual philosophy, which was an accident of its birth 
in the last century. Another cause of weakness is the partial 
decay of one of its associated sentiments. I refer to the de- 
cline of non-conformity in some of our oldest and best fami- 
lies, which is mainly to be attributed to the changed aspect 
of political affairs in modern times. LFnitarianism, moreover, 
has always had the character of a city of refuge, rather than 
of a tower of defence. From all quarters of the religious 
world men have come into our church, having different asso- 
ciations, tastes, and characters ; and, as a consequence, any- 
thing like an earnest co-operation, on any positive conviction, 
has hitherto been unattainable. 

There are several accusations which are, sometimes, made 
against us, and to which, in this connexion, I give a passing 
notice, because they indicate, more or less, features character- 
istic of our body, arising partly out of our theology, and 
partly from the circumstance that Unitarians themselves have 
in no wise risen to the full height of faith and experimental 
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religiousness of which Unitarianism admits. These accnsa- 
tions are, of coldness and indifference, an absence of emotion 
in our worship, and a want of zeal in behalf of our faith. 

The first of these, I am persuaded, is due more to a want 
of faith in ourselves, than of capability of emotional life in 
our theology. The amount of affection manifested in either 
private or public worship, putting aside the differences in the 
natural susceptibilities of men, depends very much upon the 
character of the object of worship. Speaking geneially, the 
closer that object approaches in its character to our common 
human nature, the more it falls within the sphere of our ordi- 
nary sympathies, and the more wide and quick will be the 
feelings with which it will be regarded. With the bulk of 
mankind there is much more interest shown in temporal than 
in spiritual matters ; and much more affection displayed in 
family life than in religious worship. Again, in the adora- 
tion of the Virgin, the Catholic manifests greater devoutness 
than the orthodox Protestant in the worship of Christ. And 
the greater tenderness of sentiment found in the prayers and 
religious poetry among the orthodox, than among ourselves, 
is to be accounted for on the same principle. But if we could 
only rise to the heights of God's glories, if we could only gain a 
proper experience of the infinite tenderness of his love, our wor- 
ship would not then be wanting in either warmth or affection. 
Of all poetry, that which has found its way closest to the hu- 
man heart, that which has been the most employed as a fitting 
and worthy expression of sin and sorrow, of want and weakness, 
of gratitude and gladness, is the poetry of the Bible; and when 
the worship of the one true God is shown to be capable of such 
an intensity of feeling, of such a wealth of tenderness, of such a 
sublimity of aspiration, the coldness is seen to lie more in our 
characters, than in the incapacity of our faith. It is very true 
that our worship is not so rich, and dignified, and full, as it 
might be ; and it has been a mistake to plant our church on so 
narrow a foundation, and to appeal to so small a number of 
motives in our services. Unitarianism, from the principles on 
which it is grounded, is essentially restless on its intellectual 
side, and if it ever gains repose and stability, it must be in 
the emotional and ceremonial portions of its worship. And 
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every religious mind has felt that there is a repose of the 
heart, so deep and so tranquil, as never to he disturbed by the 
shifting winds of speculation ; and that it is possible for the 
intellect to stretch itself out into the free air and light of 
heaven, while the heart is, all the time, deep-rooted in the 
love, and the mercy, and the providence of God. So that 
while we give our minds free play to search out and receive 
modern truth, from the rich treasures of the past, words and 
forms, hallowed by the usage of ages, and sanctified by the 
breath of pious lips and the touch of pure hands, might be 
chosen meet and holy vehicles to heaven of our wants, our 
love, and our praise. 

To come to the second point. The difference in zeal be- 
tween the Unitarians and their orthodox brethren, is to be 
accounted for by reason of the different conceptions which pre- 
vail in the two bodies in regard of the character of God, and 
the future destiny of man. If the zeal for the conversion of 
men, in the common acceptation of that phrase, should be 
regulated 'by a feeling of its urgent necessity, and the tremen- 
dous consequences which follow its neglect, the orthodox, not- 
withstanding all their earnestness, manifest, in my opinion, 
an appalling amount of carelessness and indifference. A real 
conviction that God has irrevocably decreed the fates of men, 
after this life, to everlasting bliss or endless woe, one should 
imagine would be sufficient to arouse Christendom from end 
to end. This belief, nevertheless, has considerable influence, 
and has expressed itself in many ways too obvious to need 
pointing out. 

It hardly comes within the scope of the present paper to 
remark on the future prospects of Unitarianism, but a word 
or two may not be out of place. In speaking of the condi- 
tions of success of Unitarianism, it is instructive to observe 
in what connexions, and under what circumstances, free 
thought, on theological matters, has developed itself. Igno- 
rance and priestly domination, few will doubt except the 
Catholics themselves, are the general characteristics of the 
Roman Church. Orthodox dissent is significantly destitute 
of broad-minded and learned men ; and if any have distin- 
guished themselves by liberality of sentiment and enlighten- 
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ment of mind^ they have at the same time been remarkable 
for their dislike of the narrowness and bigotry of a blinded 
sectarianism. Among church parties, it is admitted that the 
Broad Church is the most learned and enlightened. Light 
and liberty, I believe, are essential conditions of our existence. 
It is an instinctive perception of this truth which has led 
Unitarians to identify themselves with schemes of practical 
benevolence, with the progressive party in politics, and with 
all measures, of a broad and liberal character, for the instruc- 
tion and elevation of the people. Unitarianism can never 
dispense with a noble and generous culture ; and in the in- 
creasing thoughtfulness, and freedom, and education of the 
people, it has much to gain, and little to lose. 

In considering what attitude our Church ought to assume 
towards the awakening thought of the age, our conclusions 
will depend very much upon our point of view. If we reflect 
on the greatness of God and the littleness of man, on the 
vast reach of eternity and the narrow span of human life, on 
the wonderful depths of God's providence and the shallowness 
of man^s insight, it soon becomes plain that dogmatism is but 
presumption, and bigotry the offspring of ignorance. A 
deepening experience, too, tends to set the practical religious 
life above the often barren contentions of theology ; and makes 
the heart sigh for union and sympathy, instead of alienation and 
warfare. But if we regard the subject from a practical and 
historic point of view, we shall, I think, have reason to look 
upon the matter in a somewhat different light. As we cannot 
scale into the full light of heaven, as we cannot plant our feet 
upon the absolute verities of God, we must be content with 
such light and truth as He makes known to us. The truth 
we have is our only truth ; and it seems to me a plain and a 
Christian duty to impart to others what we value so highly 
ourselves. We cannot put off a present duty out of deference 
to a future possibility. The chance of error may make us 
charitable and modest in the statement of our opinions, but 
can hardly render it a duty to abstain from promulgating 
them. Truth is always forced, by its necessary antagonism 
to error, and by the inevitable opposition which it excites, to 
take a position not merely of defence but of aggression. If 
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we were sufficiently magnanimous as to refrain from any effort 
to spread our faith, no one else would follow our example ; 
and the question arises : While vast organizations are dissemi- 
nating what we believe to be error, are we to stand still in 
possession of what we consider to be the truth ? , The 
difficulties in our way, no doubt, are very great, and there is 
no immediate promise of a large harvest to cheer on our 
labours ; but these can never be any excuse for indifference or 
backwardness to do the work which lies before us. A broad, 
popular application of our views will be the best test of their 
soundness and capacity. If men in the past had been so 
doubtful, or so self-satisfied, as we have been, we should all 
of us have been blind pagans to the present hour. It is 
quite possible that our views may be false ; but it is also 
quite certain that we shall never find it out, so long as we 
remain self-contained with the idea that we are right and 
that everybody else is wrong, which, of course, must be our 
opinion if we are honest men. This would be an excessively 
conceited position to assume if it were peculiar to ourselves ; 
but it is necessarily the stand which every Church and every 
individual is compelled to take. For if we do not think that 
our opinions are right, why do we hold them ? And if we 
believe them to be right, we must unavoidably regard all 
different views as wrong. There can be no harm or want of 
charity in this, so long as we give other men credit for the 
same honesty and uprightness in holding their opinions, as 
we claim for ourselves : not to do which would be sinful 
and unchristian, except there was some clear reason to 
the contrary. The interests of truth can best be served by 
each party, in the one great church, being honest to its con- 
victions, and speaking out in modesty, yet with decision and 
sincerity, what it believes to be right and true. If we take 
an expanded survey of human progress, there has undoubtedly 
been a gradual enlightenment, and a slow approximation 
towards the truth; and the human mind, in its struggles with 
the endless views and systems of things which have come into 
existence, has manifested a sort of instinctive power of 
" natural selection," in taking to itself more and more of the 
truth. But, I suppose, if we were to analyse this process ot 
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amonnt to nothing more than the guidance of lofty and 
inspired minds, who spake out the word of the Lord when it 
came unto them. In the minds of the many. I do not helieve 
that there is any inherent compulsion urging them on to the 
truth. Jt never does follow, and never has done so, that 
people will emerge into the truth as a matter of course. 
Individuals do not generally do it ; and history is not wanting 
in instances of nations, which, by one false step, by one wrong 
turn, have wandered for generations in darkness and error. 
Great and well -organized churches have vast power of bend- 
ing the sentiments, and of deflecting the thought of a people. 
How far natural disposition, the influence of circumstances, and 
the power of the will, are each concerned in the formation of an 
individual character,itis neither possible nor necessary, perhaps, 
for man to know ; but our exjierience teaches us, without any 
risk of error, how important is training, and how far-reaching 
and immense nro its consequences, lileu must he instrncted: 
and they must be instructed in theology, as well as anything 
else. Arc they to be taught what we look upon as error; or 
are they to ho taught what wc regard as truth? Are they to 
be trained into Orthodoxy; or are they to be trained ipto 

tarianism ? That is the great f[uestion which we, as a 

■, have to settle for ourselves. 



"low TO MAKE UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 
PRODUCE ITS DUE EFFECT UPON THE 
PUBLIC MIND." 



The subject committed to my care by the Committee of the 
Conference is eminently important and practical. At this 
moment it is exciting more general attention throughout our 
Churches than any other. The pent-up energies of a slum- 
bering generation are being aroused, and the sentinels on our 
watch towers are summoning the warriors in our citadels to 
buckle on their armour with speed and gird themselves for a holy 
warfare. Throughout the Church a conviction is deepening 
that, in times past, we have been reprehensibly indifferent to 
the paramount claims of the people upon us, that now a ten- 
fold responsibility is laid at our door, and that we are to 
exert our utmost power to prove ourselves equal to the vast 
requirements of the time. 

It is evident that, in order that Unitarian Christianity 
may produce its due effect upon the Public Mind, it must he 
made known to the people. At present we form one of the 
smallest sects in Christendom — our principles are less widely 
known than those of any other Church, and, as a consequence, 
more systematically misrepresented. We are excommunicated 
by the common voice of Orthodoxy, and avoided with horror 
by the intolerant Evangelicals. We seem to be shut up in 
a world of our own ; we worship by ourselves, and work, 
when we do work, by ourselves. We are excluded from co- 
operation in Bible, Tract, and Missionary Societies, Town 
Missions, and Christian Associations. When Christians of 
all denominations are invited to co-operate, we are excluded, on 
the ground that we are not Christians. Everywhere, among 
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opened the doors to admit onr people into the Trinitarian 
Churches. Especially has this Seen the case in regard to 
the young of hoth sexes who have grown up among us. Be- 
lieving that ^' just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined,'* we 
have avoided interesting the young mind about our denomi- 
ational position, lest we should incline it towards Unitariaoism. 
Our doctrines have been made of little importance in the 
estimation of the young, certainly not sufficiently so to 
operate as a reason why they should belong to a small and 
proscribed sect, when there would be so many social advan- 
tages in entering the popular communions. This indifference 
to definite and clear religious opinions, this oversensitiveness 
respecting personal liberty, (on which matter there never was 
the slightest reason to fear,) and the consequent laxity in 
the enunciation and enforcement of Unitarian Christianity, 
unitedly form one of the main causes why our principles have 
produced so little positive effect. 

Another reason is found in our entire want of organisation. 
Scarcely in any intelligible sense can we be called a Church, — 
we have no denominational union, no recognised basis for 
common action, and no means of carrying into effect a com- 
mon purpose. We are a number of separate congregations, 
who, quite accidentally, agree in regard to general religious 
opinions, but who have no desire for any close connection, or 
to take steps for practical combination. Some congregations 
have wealth enough and to spare,— others are all but desti- 
tute. The former exist in quiet gentility; the latter perish 
in miserable poverty. The strength of the one does not 
ininister to the weakness of the other. There is no plan by 
which the ministers can exchange, unless they have mutual 
knowledge of each other, and their proximity is such that 
they can do so without expense. Hence the separate con- 
gregations, with their separate ministers, slumber on till they 
perish from inanition. From this lack oi general organization 
great evils have resulted. Numerous opportunities have been 
missed, times big with facilities wasted, and fields ripe for 
harvest left uncut. 

Our separate congregations have been as devoid of or- 
ganization as our general church. They have no strong 
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vital bond of union, but are literally disjointed fragments, — 
a very rope of sand. It would be interesting and instructive 
if we could learn by what means they have proved as cohesive 
as they are. But much more instructive would it be if we 
could ascertain how many persons have been, at one time or 
other, connected with our various congregations, suffered gra- 
dually to pass away from our midst, no one being the wiser, 
no one feeling it any business of his to make inquiries, or 
knowing to whom he should communicate the result if he 
troubled himself so far. Could such a body of statistics 
possibly be prepared and laid before us, I venture to say there 
would be a universal blush of shame, and we should all feel 
that we had been culpable before God and man. The record 
of our indifference, carelessness, and neglect, would rouse us 
as with a whip of scorpions, and make us groan in bitterness 
of spirit. 

A third reason why we have produced so slight an effect 
upon the public sympathy and intelligence, is found in our 
cold and aristocratic bearing in our relations one towards another, 
and towards the world. Hitherto we have met together at 
stated times, in our various places of worship, very much in 
the same way in which we have met in the Lecture Room of 
an AthenaBum. We assemble to hear a pulpit address with- 
out any particular thought that we are met for social worship. 
The various members of a congregation, whether it be large 
or small, are often all but unknown to each other, — each has 
perchance his separate acquaintances, but there is no common 
fellowship, no hearty social greeting, no oneness of purpose. 
Individuals and families take their customary places, and 
are familiar with the faces about them as with the architec- 
tural features of the place or the carving of the pulpit, — ^little 
or no acquaintance have they with the owners of those faces, — 
they see them Sunday after Sunday, now missing one and 
now another as they pass away into the silent land. This 
indifference an6 towards another is pregnant with meaning, 
and should suggest some solemn considerations. While it 
continues, in what sense can we be called members one of 
another ? We are but disintegrated particles, having no 
tendency towards healthy combination. 
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This indifference is equally manifest in our conduct 
towards strangers, who find it extremely diflScult to obtain 
any comfortable locus standi among us. No one knows them, 
or makes it his business to know them. They are welcomed 
neither by word nor deed, and are often made to feel that 
they are disagreeable intruders. We have no means of re- 
ceiving them; and the only official who comes in contact 
with them, and even he is often with difficulty found, is the 
treasurer of the congregation or his deputy the collector. 
Is it surprising that, with such a cold indifference, we should 
fail in making any good or healthy impression upon the 
strangers who occasionally appear among us ? By such 
policy, are we likely to excite any warm love either for our- 
selves or our principles ? We are sadly deficient in a 
knowledge of human nature, if we think that this is the way 
to spread the truth. The impression we produce is either 
that we are convinced our principles are utterly valueless 
and therefore undeserving of any efforts to commend and 
propagate them, or that we have secured a good thing for 
ourselves, and are resolved, as far as we can, to prevent others 
from sharing in it. In the one case we excite a smile at our 
folly, in the other a rebuke at our selfishness. In either we 
generate unpleasant thoughts and erect barriers against our 
progress. We build walls of partition which can rarely be 
scaled, and throw up barricades which it is all but impossible 
to force. We give point to the statement of our adversaries, 
that Unitarianism is the frigid zone of Christianity. 

These are some few of the causes which appear to me to 
have operated against us in the past, — they have acted with 
different degrees of force in different localities, being in some 
more prevalent than in others, — ^but few individuals, who 
have a wide acquaintance with the general condition of our 
congregations, will deny that I have painted a truthful picture 
and held the mirror up to nature. Under these circumstances 
we should be wilfully blind if we did not see reasons numerous 
and weighty enough to account for the comparatively slight 
effect we have produced in the past upon the sympathy and 
intelligence of the people. That man is very bold who will 
assert that we have deserved success. We have been apathetic 
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and careless, leaving the tendencies of tlie age to accomplish 
what we ought to have done ourselves, and as a consequence 
we have merited and received contempt, misrepresentation 
and persecution. 

WTiat steps then are requisite to make our principles knoum, 
that they may have an opportunity to produce their due effect 
upon the public mind ? 

This question, in various forms, we are now eagerly discus- 
sing in our pulpits, our literary organs, and our social gather- 
ings. It is with Unitarian Christians the great religious 
question of the day. The unpleasant conviction has been gra- 
dually forced upon our minds, that we have been remiss in our 
duties and unfaithful to our opportunities. Times ripe for ac- 
tion have passed unheeded, circumstances almost moulded to 
our hands have come and gone, and we have remained inert. 
We are fain to cry out against ourselves, and denounce our own 
neglect. It is well for us that at length we are alive to our 
shortcomings, and see the peril of our position. " A know- 
ledge of the disease is half the cure.** At length we are 
rousing ourselves to meet our difficulties face to face, with a 
bold front and a resolute bearing, and there are many indica- 
tions that if we are thoroughly in earnest, and not content 
with a mere galvanic zeal, we need not despair of ultimate 
success. 

Before I proceed to point out any modes of action I must 
make clear that there is one thing I take for granted. This 
one thing is the keystone of the whole position. It is this, — 
thai we are sincerely in earnest^ and filled with a desire to 
spread pure and undefiled religion, and not to gain acceptance 
and popularity for the dogmas of a sect. Without earnest- 
ness all else is useless. I take it for granted that we are 
deeply impressed personally with religious convictions, and 
are able to speak because we have a practical acquaintance 
with vital godliness. Merely to announce intellectual con- 
clusions or stereotyped formi\las is to olBfer chafif to hungry 
souls. This being distinctly understood, I proceed to give 
some answer to the question proposed. 

The first thing to he done is to make known with fearlessness 
and distinctness our .highest convictions of truth. Hitherto we 
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have failed in this particular, and from an unhealthy sensi- 
tiveness have shrunk from declaring the whole counsel of 
God. This must no longer be. We must not sail under 
false colours, nor shrink from appearing in the full blaze of 
day. We have obtained definite views of truth, by careful 
investigation, serious reflection, and devout prayer ; we must 
make them known, and the reasons by which they are sup- 
ported, not in order to bolster up a frigid dogma, but to 
furnish materials for thought, and to aid the people in pursu- 
ing true methods of inquiry, so that they may be able to g^ve 
intelligent reasons for the hope which is in them. If our 
opinions are worth holding, they are worth preaching. If 
they do good to us, they will do good to others. We hold 
them not for ourselves alone, but in trust for the world. 
Even if our conclusions be not adopted, our honesty in an- 
nouncing them will command respect, and we shall be aiding 
in the destruction of shams. It will be manifest that we 
have definite convictions, and that we are not ashamed of 
them, but that we love them with a true devotion ; and so 
loyal hearts will gather round us, and faithful hands will bear 
our standard aloft ; our young people will have their sym- 
pathies enlisted ; the contagion of their zeal will spread 
among companions and friends ; honest men will draw near 
to us, and brave souls will encourage us. It will not do to 
be indifferent in regard to our doctrinal position, though we 
shall not need to occupy a sectarian attitude. It must be a 
matter of supreme importance to us to have our highest 
truths most faithfully proclaimed. It is impossible that 
truly pious men can be indifferent to doctrine. Every man 
has his own convictions, which form the mainsprings of his 
religious life. If violence is done to them, the harmony of 
his existence is spoiled and the foundations of his being sap- 
ped. His views of God and man and the future life, shape 
his trust, and hope, and love, and are essential to his religious 
life. Therefore it becomes of vast importance that in his 
work and worship he should be supplied with this spiritual 
nutriment. He must have definite and clear teachings which 
are harmonious with his highest thought. But it does not 
follow that they are to be narrow, sectarian, and dogmatic. 
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This is a mistake we liave often made. We may preach our 
own convictions of truth without assuming infallibility, or 
without uttering a condemnation of those who differ from us. 
The sects are mutually exclusive, each maintaining its own 
views as essential truth. But Unitarianism need not so be 
preached. Our conclusions can be proclaimed in charity. 
As our deliberate convictions, we can love them, zealously 
preach them, and yet not assume that our minds have grasped 
all truth and exhausted the infinity of God.' We can stand 
reverently on the heights we have reached, and look with 
admiring eyes upon the boundless fields of thought which 
stretch in endless glory before us, and we can strive to gajn 
the loftier summits which beckon us from their radiant peaks 
to the purer presence of the Infinite. We may love what we 
have, and still look for more. Our Unitarianism proclaimed 
in this spirit, will soon win its way among the people. 

Then we must have some means of organization, compatible 
teith real personal and congregatioruil liberty, I do not think 
this is so difficult as some persons imagine. Why, for instance, 
should there not be an annual gathering of the Unitarian 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, to talk over plans of action, 
report progress in their different localities, show where they 
have failed and where succeeded ? This is partially, very par- 
tially, effected in one or two local Associations already existing. 
But why should it not be done more thoroughly ? Our con- 
gregations and their ministers, in remote districts, have no 
opportunities of knowing or being known to their brethren in 
other parts. Would not such knowledge be a mutual gain ? 
Two difQculties are started against such a plan. First : Such 
an assembly might result in an irresponsible Presbytery or 
Conference, and so destroy the liberty of the Church. Second- 
ly : The ministers, as a body, are too indigent to come from 
their scattered districts to any annual gathering. Of these dif- 
ficulties, it may h6 said, the Jirst is chimerical, the second easily 
overcome. The ministers at such a meeting would have no 
powers, either ecclesiastical or representative ; they would 
only meet as fellow-labourers in the same field, to talk over 
the best methods of doing their work ; they would strengthen 
each other's hands, and encourage each other*s hearts; they 
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would point out new portions of the field requiring cultivatk>ii; 
arrange to assist each other in breaking up new ground, by 
undertaking week evening lectures in Public Halls, Mechanies' 
Institutions, or wherever opportunities and facilities were 
offered. All this, and more, they could do, without jeopard- 
ising the liberty of any. Besides, it should be remembered 
that the ministers have as hearty a love and as keen an 
enjoyment of liberty as any members of their various congre- 
gations. The second difficulty, as to funds, would be easily 
overcome. There are many among our wealthy laity who 
would readily respond to an appeal to form a general i^nd to 
meet such necessary expenses ; and congregations would not 
be slow to follow such a plan. If such a gathering were de- 
cided upon, the second difficulty would speedily vanish into 
thin air. It would be impossible to over-estimate the good 
results which would accrue to the cause of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity by the adoption of such a plan. Good influences 
would flow into all the congregations; the hearts of the mi- 
nisters would be cheered and invigorated, and they would 
perform their sacred duties with greater zeal and acceptance. 

Then, the congregations in contiguous districts should 
work together for common purposes, in the way which is 
gradually meeting with acceptance, in some few localities, 
through the agency of the Missionary Associations. As a 
result from this, there might be a systematic exchange of 
ministers, so that the religious life of the district would be 
distributed through its remotest members. A single con- 
gregation can do comparatively little ; several combined can 
accomplish much. A central Hall, for social, educational, 
and religious purposes, supported by the contributions of the 
churches of the district, should be used as the head quarters 
of the various local organizations, for young men's associa- 
tions, Bible-classes, popular lectures, and other general purposes 
which circumstances would soon develope. , 

Each congregatioi^ should also have its own internal 
organization. The early Church was very careful on this 
point, and the most successful of modern religious denomina- 
tions have found the same thing their greatest source of 
strength. There should be some work for every member of a 
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chaToh to do. We have been too long content to leave every- 
thing in the hands of Ministers. The Minister seems to have 
become the only person in onr congregations who has any duties 
to perform. Bat surely this is wrong. In the christian hive there 
should be no drones. God's vineyard is scantily supplied with 
labourers, and He is constantly asking from the unemployed, 
*• Why stand ye here idle all the day ?*' In every congrega- 
tion each member should know his own place and his own 
uwrk. The Swnday School will supply an excellent centre for 
the religious activity of our younger members ; visiting the 
homes of the poor, to administer help, comfort, and advice, will 
form an admirable opportunity for the development and mani- 
festation of the gentle and loving spirit of the ladies of our 
churches; Dorcas Societies will find benevolent occupation for 
those who are nnable to engage in more active work ; Mis- 
sionary and Fellowship Societies will be useful in furnishing a 
centre of union and a bond of usefulness for heads of families 
and men of mature years, who feel unable to render assist- 
ance in the routine duties of a Sunday School; and regular 
and systematic attendance upon Divine worship will tend to help 
and strengthen all. With one or other of these institutions 
every member of a congregation ought to be practically con- 
nected. These duties will bind him lovingly to the church, 
and to its various members, and bring him into pleasing con- 
tact with other workers in the field. In proportion as all are 
faithful, the influence of our principles will be widened and 
deepened ; as a strong and united body, we shall act upon the 
public mind with growing force. Individually we shall be 
active in gathering the poor, the sinful, and the outcast, into 
the fold of Christ. We shall be zealous supporters of our 
own institutions and literature, and anxious to scatter 
our truths on every hand. An organization of this kind 
would give a power to the church such as it never yet has 
possessed ; we should be strong and compact, a vigorous body 
working in harmony for the general good. Our remoter con- 
gregations would not be suffered to fall into decay ; our 
ministers would not be left to preach in misery to failing 
audiences ; our literature would not be left to struggle with 
adverse fate for a temporary existence; but on all sides an 
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awakened activity would give forth its cheering sound, and 
Unitarianism would begin to exercise its legitimate influence 
upon the public mind. 

Again, we must, as far a^ possible, adopt the plan of s^xira- 
ting men, and appoint them to their special work. The day for 
the advent of Apostles, Prophets, and Evangelists, is not over. 
The diversity of gifts continues among us. There are some 
men eminently qualified for the calm and gentle duties of the 
pastor. To send out such men into the hostile world, as the 
heralds of our holy faith, is to deteriorate the^r nature, and to 
imperil the safety of our cause. Others there are, whose 
tendencies and gifts are naturally turned towards learned 
pursuits, who love the quiet of study, and are specially fitted 
for the duties of teachers and professors. To give such men 
a commission to convert the heathen, or to engage in the 
controversies of dissonant doctrines, is to tum*the current of 
their lives into a new channel, and to give unfair advantages 
to unscrupulous opponents. And there are others, endowed 
by God with special gifts to speak the word of life with 
power to the hearts and consciences of the people. To put 
such men into quiet country congregations, or the calm at- 
mosphere of the academic chair, is to reject prophets of the 
Highest, and to injure the cause we wish to aid. Let each 
man have the special duties for which he has special graces. 
We must not clip the wings of our birds of heaven. Especially 
should we be careful in the selection of our Evangelists : 
they should be sent forth, in freedom, as the pioneers of truth: 
out among the dense masses of the people should they go, to 
rouse the torpid conscience, to quicken the sluggish faith, and 
to gather up the scattered fruits lying ungamered on the way- 
sides of our social life. This apostolic work, undertaken by 
prophet souls, and fostered by the tender love of the Church, 
would aid the cause of truth, and prepare for the advent of the 
Kingdom of God in multitudes of souls. Going in the spirit 
of love among the people, becoming identified with their hopes 
and aspirations, dispensing sweet charities and doing kindly 
offices, taking a healthy and beautiful literature, opening new 
places for the free worship of God, finding good and useful 
work for the people to do, developing their purest sympathies, 
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stirnBg their deepest feelings, and prompting their highest 
thoughts — sucli a ministry would come like rays of light 
among the toiling sons of men, and be welcomed with open 
arms and loving hearts. There are such men to be found, 
some already in the work, others struggling up the steeps. 
Why should not these latter be sedulously sought out, and 
our Missionary College provide them the outward equipment 
for their holy enterprise ? Let them be released from a false 
position, and sent forth, in love and honour, to do their 
Christ-like work. To bind such men in the limits of a single 
congregation, would be to cut off the right hand of the 
Church, and to imperil the safety of our cause. If we wisely 
use them as the gifts of God, we shall be more likely to pro- 
duce our due effect upon the public mind. 

Finally^ in every suitable way we must aid and encourage the 
new and hopeful Missionary spirit^ which is coming upon us as a 
glorious pentecost. Here there is work for ministers and peo- 
ple. There is something which each can do, whether rich or 
poor, male or female, old or young. There are numbers of 
well educated and pious laymen, qualified by every grace of 
spirit and utterance, to go out among the people to preach 
the word of life. No false modesty should keep them back. 
Already there is more work than the stated ministry can ac- 
complish, and if effectual aid be not speedily given, much of 
the good work will languish and die. Our various colleges 
do not and cannot supply preachers enough to do the in- 
. creasing duties, and the more active we are, and the more 
successful our colleges, the more will this result be visible. 
It is only by the aid of lay preachers that any great work can 
be done in extending the boundaries of our church. Others, 
who cannot preach, can help by sympathy and encouragement, 
thus strengthening the hands of those already toiling in the 
heat and burden of the day ; they can help by giving support 
according to their means to the various efforts which are made, 
by distributing a few tracts as they find the fitting opportu- 
nity, by speaking a word of kindness in the hour of need, 
by correcting popular misconceptions, and by lifting up their 
earnest prayer to God to pour His Holy Spirit upon the 
glorious work. By all means in our power, the missionary 
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spirit must be fostered ; it must not pass away from us, bat 
increase in vitality from day to day. It is the conservative 
element of the life of our church ; without it we should 
slumber on our post of duty, and the realities of the world 
would hurry past and leave us the mute monuments of failure; 
with it, we shall be invigorated by the living breath of 
Heaven, made strong for work, and be honoured instruments 
in the hand of God for making known His holy truth, and 
extending the blessings of a vital faith in the hearts and 
homes of the millions of our land. 

These appear to me to be some of the means to be adopted 
to make Unitarian Christianity produce its due effect upon 
the public mind. 



UNITARIANISM, ITS MISSION AND ITS 

MISSIONARIES* 



The most ancient phase of Christianity is the Unitarian. 
The name was bom in the last century, but the thing itself 
was bom in the first. If cardinal doctrines are taught by 
Christ; its ideal life is exemplified by him, and when he 
asked the Pharisees why of themselves they judged not what 
was right, he asserted that Unitarian spirit of free, yet re- 
verent, inquiry which we apply alike to the Old Testament 
and the New. All the higher forms of the earlier faiths of 
humanity we can in spirit lay claim to. Every Monotheist 
is a member of our church. He is a catechumen being 
trained for initiation into the holier mysteries. Abraham's 
simple piety of the heart, and the speculative theology of the 
Greek schools, pointed to the position we occupy. The 
patriarch's belief that the gods of the nations were not 
without power, was held consistently with a faith in the 
supremacy of the one Jehovah ; and though poets and 
philosophers often laughed at the multitudinous deities of 
the vulgar; still, under one name or another, they clung to 
the thought of a sovereign Zeus. There is one God, the 
early Christian Fathers said, and the middle age schoolmen 
echoed, l^any metaphysical bubbles were blown and burst 
respecting the mode of his existence, but out of Unity the 
theories came, and back to it they returned. Even the 
Athanasian Creed, labouring, as it does, to make clear the 
inscrutable, by multiplying contradictions, takes refuge at 
length in the Unitarian assertion of one. Healthy heathen- 
ism affirmed one God, ruling over inferior gods. Christianity 
and Mahometanism, in all their sects, and according to the 
interpretation of all the doctors, affirm one God and no other. 
However it may be with the masses of India and Eastern Asia, 
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it seems certain that Monotheism is the faith of the most cul- 
tivated minds there. To this faith — call it Unitarianism or 
call it Monotheism, — the world is approaching. The lower 
forms that ohtain in Africa, and many scattered islands and 
remote corners of the continents, will retire before the advan- 
cing civilization of the Western races, and their believers will 
either be lifted into a higher faith or die into immortality 
themselves, and leave the earth open for a higher faith in 
others. Unitarian Christianity differs from simple Mono- 
theism in that it accepts Christ as the chief revealer of the 
one God. When we expand the spirit of the man of Nazareth 
throughout the universe, we get the truest conception of his 
and our Father. If we wish to know man as he ought to feel 
and live in the presence of God, we know him in knowing 
Chiist. If we wish to see God as the pure in heart see him, 
we stand by the side of Christ, through the light of his spirit 
look into the infinite, and like him worship and trust with 
the perfect love that casts out fear. 

AH religions are of a missionary character. Unselfish, 
aspiring, yearning and panting after God, as the hart after 
the water-brooks, religion raises us out of ourselves and uses 
us for the spiritual quickening of others, inspiring our bene- 
volence and purifying our service. Men sometimes speak of 
the narrowness of Judaism, and no doubt it is an easy matter 
to cull persecuting passages out of the Pentateuch, bigotry 
out of the Psalms, and unjust condemnations of Tyre and 
Sidon out of the Prophets; yet the Hebrews, whether con- 
quered or conquerors, made converts out of eveiy nation with 
which they came into contact. It was but an excess of mis- 
sionary zeal that drove Mahomet to take the sword, and the 
peaceful triumphs of the wandering preachers of Buddhism 
are almost without a parallel. 

Many causes conspired to render Christians unable to keep 
their faith to themselves. The missionary spirit inherent in 
all religion, the command and example of their master, the 
sad spectacle presented by the lower forms of Paganism, the 
felt insufficiency of the higher forms to satisfy the purest 
heathens, and the consciousness that Christianity, while it did 
not deny other revelations, was itself the latest and best, left 
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them no choice but to preach the gospel to every creatare^ 
How they preached it we know, — the New Testament is the 
record, and Christendom is the result. 

Yet, from the ApostoUc period to our own, no missionaries 
have ever preached the christian faith as its great founder 
preached it. Even among the Apostles themselves, some di- 
luted it with Judaical and others with speculative elements. 
It is often a hard task to separate Christ's words from the 
evangelical commentaries, and to determine how far foregone 
conclusions have affected the colouring of the whole gospel 
picture of the life and preaching of the Son of Man. What 
the biographers imperfectly understood they imperfectly in- 
terpreted. In the hands of some Gnostics, Christianity became 
quite half philosophical Heathenism, and the later Trinitarians 
have given to it an aspect as unlike that with which it was 
bom as they well could. But the personal Christ has never 
t)6en entirely lost sight of. Our glimpses of him, and our 
abiding consciousness of the Father who sent him, enable us 
to correct the mistaken language, incident to the age of the 
first century, and even to measure and allow for the cometary 
orbits in which the majority of theologians of centuries since 
have wandered. 

The Christian Church always has been, and is now, one. 
It worships the one God, it prays for the spirit of the one 
Christ. The eccentric systems in which men have tried to 
^ve an intellectual account of their faith, often leave the 
heart of piety untouched. Men who are divided by creeds, 
and perhaps by force of dogmas and pulpit necessity bound to 
read sentences of damnation upon one another, find themselves 
at one with the extremest heretics in love, joy, peace, and the 
fruits of the spirit. From the beginning the various sections 
of the Church have displayed equal earnestness in honest at- 
tempts to convert the world, and to a great extent the 
civilized portion has theoretically embraced the Christian 
faith. The poetic idolatry of Greece and Rome, and the pri- 
mitive theology of the northern Barbarians, have in turn 
yielded to the religion of Jesus. But, as the student of ec- 
clesiastical history well knows, it has often won its victories 
rather in spite of its champions than through them. Its 
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weapon was so divinely tempered that by the necessity of 
things it cut its own way onward, and no unskilful wielding 
could blunt its edge. Yet how is it that the early triumphs 
of Christianity are not repeated now ? The simple answer is, 
that its creeds, as populariy taught, are not good enough, and 
many nations who are without them are better without them 
than they would be with them. 

In the time when our religion subjugated land after land, 
and the whole earth seemed promising allegiance, its mis- 
sionaries went with a gospel on their lips. They spake, — 
the suffering were comforted, the slave was free, the pure 
were captivated by the purity of Christ, men had a common 
Father, and were heirs of a common immortality, and in spite 
of darkness now, could trust in the sunshine to come. No Pa- 
ganism could staiul against such a gospel as this. It was 
what humanity had been asking for. The whole creation had 
been groaning and travailing in pain till God bestowed the 
blessed gift of Christ upon us. Priests who read the prophecy 
of their ruin in it, men whose craft was in danger, and philo- 
sophers who despised what the illiterate might understand, 
opposed in vain ; for it dealt in blessings, and mankind could 
not but welcome it. But the dogmas, belief in which consti- 
tutes now what is technically called saving faith, were quite 
absent from it. Christ and the Apostles are silent about 
them, and that which would be called heresy now was often 
authoritatively declared orthodoxy during the first three hun- 
dred years of our era. However, the Pagan world was then 
in such a state that any Christian theology, accompanied by 
the Christian spirit and life, was an advantage, and men 
grateful for the good, were not disposed to critically examine 
the interpretations of its nature and method. It seems very 
clear that Unitarianism of the modern Humanitarian stamp 
was not the doctrine of the early ages of the Church ; 
though it was the doctrine of Christ himself, and, with some 
transient modifications, of the Apostles. Yet the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers assert the inferiority of the Son, while they 
maintain his pre-existence ; and Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen, would have been no more able than 
Anus was to express their faith in an Athanasian form. 
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Bunsen ol)serves that Origen, and all the Fathers before him, 
(Justin to a certain degree excepted,) " had no idea of the 
atonement in the sense of the Anselmo-Calvinistic theory — 
of satisfaction given by the death of Jesus to the Divine 
Justice.'' Headers may also find abundant evidence of the 
truth of this in the pages of Hagenbach and Neander. 

But in the days when early Christianity — Arian or 
Athanasian, heterodox or orthodox — ^marched as a victor over 
lands where God's people were perishing for lack of know- 
ledge, it was in every sense better than the Paganism which 
it superseded. It was mixed up with much that seems to us 
error, superstition, inhumanity, and injustice; but it possessed 
a principle of growth, and when men, gladly embracing 
whatever would release them from their ancient bondage, 
consented to wear the chains of a new faith, they received 
also the Christian spirit which in good time works out a last- 
ing deliverance. The question of the Trinity or Unity of the 
Deity, when regarded from an arithmetical point of view, has 
little spiritual significance. Athanasianism is a contradic- 
tion and absurdity no doubt, but in worship its three persons 
are forgotten, and even if they are remembered, and prayed 
to at once or in succession, so long as the moral Unity is 
preserved, it yields a healthy nourishment to our religious 
instincts. But it is the misfortune of this dogma that it 
necessarily tends to destroy the moral Unity. If the three 
persons be there, there must be something for each to do. 
And thus it is, that the Trinity, meaningless in itself, is yet 
the basis on which the orthodox structure rests. We rise 
above them all as we are faithful to the Christian spirit, hold 
ourselves holy as the *' temple of the Lord," and in relation 
to Christ our Master, are no longer servants, knowing not 
what he does^ and in ignorance obeying, but are called his 
friends, for all the things that he heard of his Father are 
also made known unto us, and because of him the direct re- 
velation from God is ours as well as his. 

At the present time, when Orthodox Christianity is offered 
to Polytheistic peoples, whose moral nature is just waking to 
life, it is welcomed as a positive good. In the interior of 
Africa, in the South S^a Islands, and wherever barbarism 
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and idolatry exist, the missionaries of the popular creeds are 
wandering angels, and when we hear of their success we re- 
joice. If God were as they picture him, if the devil were as 
almighty as they represent, and if immortality were such a 
scene of woe for man as they imagine, we should weep over 
every convert that they made, and pray for storms to wreck 
every vessel in which the preachers of the gospel of despair 
were sailing. But they hear with them the Bihle. The book 
is itself a record of religious progress ; it rouses aspiration, 
it appeals to our divinest emotions, and its narratives, poems, 
speculations, morals, and piety, possess, in their many errors 
and in their abiding truth of spirit, " the one touch of nature" 
which " makes the whole world kin." It gives the life of 
Christ, his faith in Ood, his consciousness of the ever present 
Father, his illustration of what it is possible for a man to be. 
In time the religion of Christ will supersede the theology of 
the missionaries. But that theology is perhaps a necessary 
stepping stone to the religion, for it is both nearer to and 
higher than the idolatry which it drives out; and more easily 
reached than the pure Christianity which is higher still, and 
which, if it were offered, would either be rejected, or accepted 
in name, and then in fact adulterated to suit constitutions that 
will ultimately demand the best food but cannot digest it yet. 
But Monotheistic peoples will not have Orthodox Christi- 
anity. There is no instance of their accepting it on record. 
For its missionary enterprises a Mahometan country is 
notoriously a hopeless one. For 1200 years the two creeds 
have existed side by side, and neither has gained any victories 
over the other. The Trinity and its connected dogmas will, 
as long as they are clung to, prevent the triumph of the cross 
over the crescent. When they are abandoned the work is 
done. Educated Brahmins and Buddhists easily confound 
the weak and pious retailers of the established theology. 
The Bonzes of Japan put questions to St. Francis Xavier 
which he could not answer. Indeed the questions would 
have been unanswerable from the stand point of reason and 
conscience by the great Ignatius himself, and would take 
aback the stoutest modem defenders of the faith. TertuUian 
capped his arguments against the heretical Marcion, the 
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«• excaseT of deicides," by observing, " it is altogether credible 
because it is absurd; * ♦ it is certain, because it is impos- 
sible ;** but following the example of his hardy defiance of 
reason, would leave unconvinced men who ask, *' How do you 
reconcile original sin and the fall of the angels with tl^e in- 
finite goodness, omniscience, and omnipotence of God ? Why 
did not God interpose to save the world immediately after 
the transgression of the first man ? What is the special 
crime of those who died before the advent of Jesus Christ, 
seeing that they are deprived of that redemption which had 
opened heaven to the later generations ? Why, if Christ 
died for all men, do not all men partake of the benefits of his 
death?" In cases where the dexterity of the missionaries en- 
ables them seemingly to get over these objections, what is 
the result ? The Japanese, whom Xavier succeeded in con- 
verting, midst floods of tears^ exclaimed, ^^ Must it be believed 
our parents, our children, our relations, our friends, shall be, 
during a whole eternity, the miserable victims of the ven- 
geance of a God whom they would doubtless have adored had 
they ever heard of his existence ; and is it possible that this 
God, who is declared to be justice and goodness themselves, 
will have no compassion on their ignorance ?" Xavier and 
bis fellows wept with their converts, but the necessities ot a 
grim theology permitted them to hold out no hope. In 
Hindostan ti^e Brahmins retort on the Missionaries by op- 
posing to the Biblical miracles, the greater of their own 
sacred books ; to the one divine incarnation, their many ; and 
to the Athanasian Trinity, their own of Creator, Preserver, 
Destroyer ; and brush aside the threats of damnation for 
unbelief to men, who, according to their light, are virtuous 
and pious, by saying: 

** Vishnu asked Bal to take his choice, ^ 

With five wise men to visit hcQl, 
Or with five ignorant visit heaven : 
Then quick did Bal in heart rejoice. 
And chose in hell with the wiae to dwell ; 
For heaven is hell with foUy's bell ; 
And hell is heaven with wisdom's leaven.'* 

Surely these facts are sufficient to show that if ever the be- 
lievers in the higher forms of Eastern religions, accept 
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Christianity, they will accept the Unitarian version thereof, 
believing much as we believe with respect to God, Christ, and 
Immortality, and not encumbering themselves with the 
Trinity, the Devil, Natural Depravity, an infallible Bible, a 
Vicarious Sacrifice, and an ever burning hell. 

It would thus seem that the work of Athanasianism is 
nearly done. The final verdict of history upon it is, " Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and found wanting." The world 
now begins to ask for Unitarianism — ^the faith offered and 
rejected long ago. When formerly offered, it was either 
offered unwisely, or to people not free enough to embrace it. 
Now the signs of the times are favourable. If our Pauls plant, 
and our Apolloses water, God will give the increase. If we 
speak, humanity, will listen. Many times during the last 
eighteen centuries we have tried to make ourselves heard. In 
every age we have partially succeeded, and given light and 
liberty to thousands. Sabellian explanations of the Trinity, 
rational criticism of the Scriptures, Christian Platonism, and 
heresies nearly universally, from which the Church has never 
been quite free, were indications of the wants that men felt, 
but that dogmatic orthodoxy could not satisfy. Our theolo- 
gical language itself was not spoken ; but some of its 
dialectical peculiarities were widely used. We should have 
blessed more, if more had cared for being blessed ; but our 
salvation lies beyond the strait gate, which people must 
strive and agonise to enter in at ; while they who merely 
wish, or, seeking, seek but on the suface of things, will find 
it not ; and journey instead down the broad road that is easy, 
and, doubtless, leads to life of its kind, but not the life which 
alone can satisfy the whole nature of the freeman of the 
Gospel. God has nursed our faith from the beginning. 
Jesus and the Apostles preached it : then it was abandon^ 
by men who disdained the simplicity of nature, and hankered 
after the creations of fancy ; councils condemned it ; monarchs 
persecuted it ; and damnation was foretold to it : but it 
could not be destroyed, the indwelling life of God has kept it 
alive ; and now, looking fresher with the lapse of years, and 
like Swedenborg's angels, seeming eternally to advance 
towards the spring season of its youth, it still lives " the heir 
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of all the ages in the foremost files of time/^ and asks what 
work Providence has for it to do. 

We hold that we have, as Unitarians, a Providential 
mission. We believe that we are the appointed interpreters 
of Christianity to the free spirits of all lands. But we pro- 
fess to interpret the Gospel, and not simply to reproduce it. 
We do not suppose that we, in every respect, preach what 
Christ preached, nor do we wish to do so. We echo not his 
words ; but we aim to apply his spirit to the altered wants 
of new times. For we are Englishmen of the 19th century, 
and not Jews of the first. We are not people fitfully indig- 
nant beneath a foreign yoke; we do not expect the end 
of the world ; we do not practice the Mosaic law ; 
we are not troubled with Eabbinical traditions ; we look out 
for no Messiah ; and we are not Orientals : hence we 
endeavour to deliver the Gospel message, not as Christ did 
then, but as we think he would now. Though hoping 
ultimately to evangelise the earth, it will be wisest for us to 
follow the good fashion set by the Apostles, who while left 
at liberty, if they liked, to make the circle of their labours as 
extensive as the Eoman Empire and the Greek language, 
were told to begin at Jerusalem. 80 let us begin at home, 
addressing those who speak our mother tongue, and inherit 
the feelings generated by our national history. Pyrrhus-like 
our enterprises may widen with our victories ; we may pass 
from Epirus in succession to the Borne, the Sicily, the Libya, 
the Carthage, and the Macedonia, of the realms of theology ; 
and only rest from our work when there is no more work to 
do. 

In beginning at home there are certain sections of the 
population fittest to start with. It will be time enough to 
break to pieces the idols of the old theology when we have 
satisfied the wants of those who are wandering in quest of a 
new one. Hence we counsel not a crusade against the 
popular creeds. They have a divine purpose to serve, other- 
wise they would not be here at all. We shall do no good by 
trying to force our faith on unwilling minds. Sooner or 
later universal sovereignty will come ; but, while we pray 
and work for it, we must observe times and seasons, and 
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varieties of nature. It is always safe to aim at purifying tHe 
atmosphere ; but merely pointing out that there is poison in 
the air, which in one shape or another people must breathe, is 
gratuitous cruelty ; and depriving them of it is murder. 
And we are made for nobler things. But there are many 
who have rejected Christianity, because of additions whidi 
are not improvements ; and many more who, for the 
same reason, with their lips repeat its creed, but in their 
hearts care little whether under its present form it lives or 
dies ; others again cling to the faith of youth, because it 
is the faith of youth, yet reason has asserted its rights in 
them, inquiry has bared to the daylight the sandy foundation 
hitherto reverenced because unseen ; yearnings have they for 
Catholic truth; sympathies with world-blessing heretics : 
poetry has raised them above the letter of the Bible ; affection 
has rebelled against many dogmas, and conscience against 
more ; and now they are half unconsciously trying to frame 
into words the heart's prayer, that we Unitarians, or others 
without our name but with our faith, will deliver them 
^' from the power of Satan unto God." Among these classes 
does our vocation primarily lie. When we have gathered 
them into the fold we may consider how to bring our 
augmented forces to bear on others. In the meantime the 
Christian spirit and the liberalising influences of literature and 
science will be preparing the way for a successful onslaught 
in quarters where now success would be impossible, and 
where the attempt would be either a Quixotic expenditure of 
strength, or criminal, because fruitless, revolutionism. We 
have need both to " learn to labour and to wait.*' Our 
conquests, to be useful, must be like those of the Saviour of 
Italy. The people must welcome us into their cities, and 
volunteer into our armies. If they refuse, we are intruders; 
and nature warns us to gamer the com we have, then, 

''Draw fresh furrows 'neath the healthy mom, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Sfow,'' 

and be faithful to our opportunities of reaping when the 

fields are ripe unto the harvest again. 

This is our mission ; what men must be our missionaries, 

and what their culture and method ? 
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The first essential of a missionary is natiiral piety: that 
is to say, he must be a true man, whose life is consciously 
grounded in God. We place this foremost because it is the 
beginning and the end, without which all other qualifications 
are but ** sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.** With 
almost all else the missionary may dispense, but this he must 
have. If ignorant of the dead languages, he may at least 
speak in that in which he lisped forth prayers by his mother's 
Imee, and the homely earnestness of truth, the omnipotence 
of the vernacular, will compensate for the absence of classic 
allusions, and add to the comfort of mankind by preventing 
the parade of pedantry. He " who touched Isaiah's hallowed 
lips with fire," chooses his evangelists, not according to their 
learning, but according to their love. The former art can 
give ; but the latter must be generous nature's boon at birth. 
They whom nature has thus endowed preach because the 
necessity of preaching is laid upon them. While they speak 
listeners are quickened into holier life ; and their untutored 
eloquence, their poetry fresh from the plough, and their 
piety welling up from the infinite deeps within, make congre- 
gations forget to be critical, soften them to prayer, open 
heaven to view, and give them to feel " that the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power." No culture can atone for 
the want of natural piety. But if this be there as a basis, 
culture will enrich, and perfect, and strengthen the 
missionary for all good works in the pulpit and the world. 

As a matter of course all are agreed on the moral and 
spiritual qualifications of our Missionaries. Men right in 
these respects may do work of a high character. They may 
deepen thefeeling of piety, they may ennoble the spirit of life. 
They have often done good service in the ranks of the ortho- 
dox denominations. And in the Unitarian body, though not 
so frequently, they have done the same. The four counties 
of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, possess 
many Unitarian labouring men, who have proved their call 
to the Apostleship, by their success in saving souls. We 
know no college-bred ministers so powerful in the sermon 
and the prayer, as are some of these still living laymen, rude 
in speech, little troubled with book learning, yet rich in the 
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" sweet lore that nature brings," and who use many words 
called vulgar now, bnt classical enoagh in Ghaacer'a day. 
And ttey are powerful because of their faith in God, which 
is serene in sorrow, and glorions in joy, and unattainable by 
themeddlingintellect of the metaphysician, that " mis-shapes 
the beauteous forms of things, and murders to dissect." They 
may be shepherds like David, plonghmen like Bums, fisher- 
men like Peter, ehoemakera like George Fox, stone-cutters 
like Socrates, or tent-makers like Paul, but they add the 
Christian armour to their worldly caliings, " are girt abont 
with troth, have the breastplate of righteousness, the shield 
of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the aword of the spirit." 
May God bless them, preserve their fidelity, and multijily 
their numbers I 

" Now these are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit." 
The missionaries, with the moral and spiritoal qnalificatiouB 
already spoken of, can labour io one plot of land, and make it 
yield a hundred fold. If men, whom nature has not cast in 
the same mould, are asked to labour there, they will be of no 
nse. And if these Missionaries who have wrought miracles 
in one plot, finding it a wilderness and causing it to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose, are petitioned to repeat them in 
another, they may find tbe ground harder than their tools, 
freezing their sweat as it falls, and unsoftened even by their 
blood. They who are to give the faith its sceptre of 
sovereignty must have natural piety and something more. 
We require them to have minds as well as hearts, so that 
besides feeling how blessed it is to dwell in the sanctuary of 
God's presence, they may also be able to see the meaning of 
his providence and trace its operations in nature and history, 
being at once Seraphim who love, and Cherubim who know. 
Serious misconceptions prevail as to the men fitted to be mis- 
sionaries. As their work ie often materially diflerent to that 
of the ordinary settled minister, it is t^en for granted, 
strangely enough, that it may be done by a lower style of 
racter. But is the diSerenco in work such that we must 
is take a downward step to reach its level I It is as 
Ited as any work can be. We do not call it better or 
se than the minister's. George Herbert, satisfied with 
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his little rectory at Bemerton, and John Wesley, longing for 
the Rectory of England, are hoth precious to us. Wiltshire 
peasants left the plough to join in Herhert^s prayers^ and 
Wesley's preaching wetted with tears the cheeks of Cornish 
miners, and filled their souls with heavenly longings. Equally 
high are the pinnacles of the temple on which the minister 
and missionary stand. Happy are they whom the Father 
strengthens to stand there worthily, to look sunwards un- 
dazzled hy the excess of light, to tell mankind of the glory 
waiting to he revealed, and so to quicken them hy brotherly 
pleadings, that the light which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, may no longer shine in darkness and 
the darkness comprehend it not, but may be made flesh and 
dwell among us, full of grace and truth, as in Christ. To 
hope for it, makes it heaven to live ; to do it, is to earn the 
right to die. 

The chosen men of the nation are our ambassadors, and 
the chosen men of a religion ought to be its Missionaries. 
Whether we call them domestic or propagandist, their work 
is such as only men of the best type of character can perform. 
To comfort wearied and sorrowing hearts, and lead them to 
the stream of living water of which whosoever driuketh 
thirsts no more ; to speak with clearness and force to the in- 
quiring intellect; to deliver the slave from dogmatism, and 
direct the sad eyes of the doubter to the ever growing light 
of the East, where the intensest gaze is rewarded by the 
holiest vision, are tasks easily undertaken but rarely executed, 
and they whoninite in themselves the attributes of scholars, 
thinkers, and Christians, feel that for such toils the conse- 
crated service of the highest powers is demanded ; are 
dissatisfied with what the world terms success, from lofty 
summits look up at loftier, are greatest in their very uncon- 
sciousness of greatness when they ask, " Who is sufficient 
for these things?" and learn the answer by patient perseve- 
rance in well-doing, and trusting in him who is " the health 
of their countenance and their God." 

But while admitting that zeal and piety are generally 
characteristics of existing missionaries, the orthodox sects 
have in the main been willing to forget that other things are 
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who, nnder Trinitarian auspices, cany a one-sided interpre- 
tation of the gospel into the homes of the people, are often 
men whose mentij soil, naturally inferior, is also poorly col- 
tivated. As a consequence, the thoughtful working classes 
are the masters of their kindly but officious and nowise 
teachers. It is in vain that inquirers ask for a solntion of 
difficulties. The lay priests, for this is what they really are, 
have never felt them, and never looked at them, how then can 
they solve them? The foundations of theology are taken for 
granted, the Bible is used as a book of charms. The better 
portions of the artisan population have religious instincts 
strong, yet the tendencies of the age, strengthened by the 
ragged independence that their life generates, drive many into 
a stormy sea of speculation, and while anxious to believe and 
to worship, they are determined to know some reason why. 
These are states of mind claiming to be reached. The ques- 
tioning of all things, morbid intellectualism as it may eeem, 
is yet unavoidable, and a cry for help and guidance to which 
we onght to respond. Bnt ordinary missionaries cannot and 
do not. They are simply horror struck, natural perhaps bnt 
not uBeful, They lose the ear of the working classes, and 
in contempt by trying to stifle inquiry, tracing intellectnal 
itacism to the pride of carnal reason, and moral objections to 
corrupt heart, and roundly afflrming that all " doabt ia 
^I bom." Those sent abroad are much superior to those 
tpt at home, for they go through a course of training that 
some degree fits them for their future work. Bnt sonnd- 
!SH in the faith is the obief recommendation of both clasBea. 
t home, the Secularists of London and the mannfactoiing 
wns confound the former, and abroad the latter are over- 
helmed by a Mahometan, especially if he have a tinge of 
le Snfi mysticism, sorely pressed to hold their own against 
Brahmin or a Buddhist, and pnzzled even by a quick-witted 
vage. To these remarks there are some exceptions. Living- 
one, Moffatt, Williams, Duff, and Jndson, are men of 
ncation as well as Missionariea, and the prophets of better 

Oar Unitarian denomination is not free from blame. We 
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have required higher mental qualities in our Missionaries 
than the orthodox bodies have required, but we have 'also 
guiltily suffered to pass current amongst us the notion that 
inferior ability and culture are needed in a missionary to what 
are needed in a permanently settled minister. This is to in- 
sult our faith, to malign people out of the church, and pay 
doubtful compliments to people within, and to ** damn with 
faint praise^' those who sow broadcast the seed of the gospel. 
Our committees theorize about the working classes, and settle 
who are the men to speak to them, and how they are to be 
trained, and even what is to be their method, but with less 
fancy and more knowledge their theories would be seriously 
modified. Unitarian Committees will not engage a man of 
the Scripture-reader stamp, though they will make a mission- 
ary of one whom they would not listen to as a minister. But 
natural piety, an ability to sympathize, a spirit of self-deny- 
ing toil, a heart " open as day to melting charity,'* divine 
qualities and indispensable, do not exhaust the list of needful 
traits. Paul had all these ; yet if he had not possessed more, 
his encounter with Stoics and Epicureans in the Athenian 
market-place would have resulted in defeat, and the sneer of 
Festus would have lost its point. If we are to spread Uni- 
tarianism amongst thoughtful artisans, who at present, either 
through indifFerence or disbelief, are aloof from all churches, 
we must do it by the instrumentality of men whose hearts are 
great, and whose minds are equal to their hearts. There are 
multitudes who will not be trifled with, and who will not be 
patronized. They have thought on the political and theolo- 
gical questions of the day, and while wives gather around the 
Domestic Mission, husbands, in accordance with English hu- 
man nature, stand afar off, and utter no welcoming words to 
a theology which would win their love if it did not come 
dressed in the garb of charity. We shall sometime have to 
reconsider, and perhaps to reconstruct, our whole system of 
Domestic Missions. It is a strange fact, that with our great 
faith in humanity, we should make religious mendicants of 
the classes, out of whom the orthodox bodies, with less faith 
and more difficulties, build up self-supporting congregations. 
There is no doubt but that those engaged in this department 
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of Christian work do much good, and it may be good that 
cannot be done in any other way. Their hoase to house visi- 
tation, the spiritual comfort they give to the suffering and 
the poor, their ragged schools, provident societies, and simple 
Sunday evening services, unostentatiously confer many bles- 
sings where they are most needed, and drop showers on 
ground that would else be parched and barren. Many of our 
Domestic Missionaries are men of education as well as men of 
sympathy, and have made choice of their vocation because 
called to it alike by necessity and fitness. They do the work 
with conscientiousness and ability, and their supporters ge- 
nerously contribute of their abundance to help them to become 
like Job in his prosperity, eyes to the blind, feet to the 
lame, and fathers to the poor, so that the blessing of him 
who is ready to perish may come upon them, and they may 
cause the widow's heart to sing for joy. Still we do not 
think that Domestic Missions are the best solution of the 
problem, what is the right attitude of a church towards the 
outside population? for it is sometimes imagined, that 
visiting chiefly in the humblest homes, occupation in deeds 
of mercy, and preaching to scanty and honest, though unre- 
fined audiences, moral and religious qualifications only are 
needed. But surely even in this limited sphere, where, as a 
general rule, speculation is frowned upon, and definite the- 
ology excommunicated, the missionaries require fair natural 
ability, and fair culture, except their function is to be wor- 
shipped as the blindfold deities of tribes of pious paupers who 
at once bless them, and cheat them. Whether, then, they be 
domestic, and devoted to being the charitable providences of 
their neighbourhoods, or they be propagandist, and devoted to 
^ working out the Unitarian destiny, preparing the way of the 
Lord, making straight in the desert a highway for our Ood, 
exalting every valley, levelling every mountain and hill, 
making the crooked straight and the rough places plain; our 
missionaries must be men by nature, blessed with pious souk, 
with loving hearts, and with vigorous minds. 

But we must say a little about the needed culture, and 
the method of work. There is a special training required by 
the missionary of our faith; but the deeper and wider the 
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basis of general culture on whicli it rests, the better qualified 
-will he be for his arduous task of opening the eyes of the 
blind, and setting at liberty them that are oppressed. What- 
ever is necessary for the settled minister is necessary for the 
missionary. This we say once for all, having no reservation, 
and making no exception. It is true that men with some- 
thing in them at the beginning, will press fortune into their 
service, and find a mine of wealth in the scantiest meed of 
learning. But the bravest and best can never quite triumph 
over the disadvantages nurtured by a niggard education. 
They labour under them throughout all after life, and though 
the world may not see, the sufferers are fated to keenly feel. 

This foundation, as freely granted as it is earnestly de- 
manded, we may particularize two or three elements likely to 
be most useful in propagandist work. 

There must be a thorough and scholarly knowledge of the 
Scriptures, because such knowledge is necessary to enable the 
missionary to understand what the Bible really is, and to 
take his true position. As a Unitarian he cannot be a 
Bibliolater. He will speak of the book as it is, and not as 
men would like it to be. Truth will be sacred to him in 
waking life, and when he dreams he will indulge in fictions. 
The age takes less interest every day in a mere warfare of 
texts, and they who aspire either to lead it or march abreast 
with it, must stand on the basis of consciousness and a 
Christianized humanity. We Unitarians hope to do the for- 
mer; shame upon those who would hinder us from even doing 
the latter. We cannot compete with the orthodox sects in 
multiplying scriptural quotations. To us the Biblical books 
are of unequal value. And we have no chance with men who 
treat them all as equally divine and authoritative. What 
we prove by the Epistles they may disprove by the Penta- 
teuch. The mode of argument by which our older divines 
established the Unity of God, and their opponents the Trinity, 
would also establish, on a similar scriptural basis, idolatry, 
polygamy, and errors and vices innumerable. We have but 
to wish for illustrative verses in favour of any creed, and a 
concordance becomes to us a Fortunatus* cap. The Bible, 
rightly understood, is a better book than our rude English 
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speecli can tell, but there is none so ill treated by its own 
friends, and therefore so unjustly assailed by its foes. It is 
an armoury that all sects pillage in turn for weapons, and 
social agitators use it as a tower of defence for every senti- 
mentalism and every crotchet. It was appealed to by 
insurgent peasants in the Reformation era, and quoted on 
both sides in our civil wars. Peace Societies say, "Thou Shalt 
not kill," forgetting that the Hebrew practical commentary 
thereon was the annihilation of the Canaanites. Teetotallers 
quote Solomon's counsels against wine-drinking, as the utter- 
ances of wisdom, forgetting that everything is suspicious 
which comes from a monarch who gummed up the philosophy 
of his own wasted life, in " vanity of vanities, all is \sanity ." 
And thus the textual warfare proceeds, its termination re- 
ceding farther into the future the longer it is persisted in; 
while gazing on the scene of confusion, the simple laugh and 
the judicious grieve. As Unitarians, we occupy a position of 
freedom, and must speak the whole truth. 

** When the hurly burly's done, 
And the battle lost or won," 

and the letter of the Bible no longer adored, nor its spirit 
crucified, the book will be duly reverenced, and our healthy 
human theology will be nearer its final triumph. 

Every way important and indispensable as are classicsal, 
Biblical, mathematical, and scientific training to the settled 
minister, it is our opinion that while they are also part of the 
missionary's necessary mental furniture, they are in all cases, 
and pre-eminently in his, secondary to humanity and history, 
the prose and poetry of English literature, mental and moral 
philosophy, and religion in its philosophical aspects. What 
are mental laws, and intuitive beliefs ? What is the mind, 
a property or a • substance ? How do we get our ideas ? 
What do they mean ? Is it a solidly built bridge over which 
we pass from thought to being ? Or do we need a bridge at 
all? In the language of Pilate, *' What is truth ?" Is it any- 
more than what a man troweth ? Whether had Locke or 
Descartes the profounder insight ? Is virtue what Paley 
says, or what Butler l^ays ? Is the moral sense nothing but 
what it is educated to be, or a native faculty itself deter- 
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mining the goal it will reach, and working its way thither 
botli through and in spite of education — the glory of man, 
and the light wherein we see God ? The will — ^what is it ? 
The grounds of obligation — ^what are they ? We have put 
more questions here than we ourselves can satisfactorily 
answer ; and many of our readers may be in the same 
position. But they are such as people must put. There 
comes a time in all our lives when we can no longer take 
truth on trust ; for we, who are " the roof and crown of 
things," pay for greater exaltation by greater toil. Mission- 
aries will meet with seekers after solutions to these vexed 
problems of metaphysical and moral philosophy, and must 
know their meanings and bearings. Without any training, 
they will get general conceptions ; but these will have the 
indistinctness and practical falsehood that belong to all half 
knowledge, and they especially need systematic and scientific 
conceptions. If they are debarred from the severest mental 
gymnasia at college, or wherever else they are trained, their 
intellects will wither, and so far as fitting them for their 
future work is concerned, we might as well at once sentence 
them to starvation, as ask them to make their meals off 
crumbs picked up at random. A thorough, sound, and sys- 
tematic philosophical culture is a main essential of efficient 
missionaries. Without it they will fight as men beating the 
air. But with it their whole natures will grow, and they 
will be able so to interpret phristianity as to satisfy all 
spiritual wants, and make speculation and life culminate in 
piety. Yet, except the philosophical culture be based on 
religious susceptibility, piety will never spring out of it. If 
piety is to be the flower, it must also be the seed ; and then, 
though it may begin in ignorance it will end in knowledge. 
Religion, without philosophy to guide it, is a blind instinct ; 
and philosophy, without religion to give it aspiration, mocks 
our hopes and imprisons us in fate. When existing in their 
true relation they are like double stars that serve a single 
end, and add to each other's brilliancy ; analytically contem- 
plated, we see they are two, but their light falls on the eye as 
that of one. Christianity has often enough suffered injustice 
at the hands of metaphysics, and it is now time for it to look 
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in that qnarter in quest of a savionr, and resolve to be a 
victim no longer. The shrewd Abraham Tucker ohserves, 
" The science of abstmse learning, when completely attained, 
ia like Achilles' spear that healed the wounds it had made _ 
before; bo this knowledge serves to repair the damage itself 
had occasioned, and this, perhaps, is all it is good for ; it 
casts no additional light upon the paths of life, but disperses the 
clouds with which it had overspread them before ; it advances 
not the traveller one step on his jonmej, but condncts him 
back again to the spot from whence he had wandered." 
This is too low an estimate of a science to which Tucker 
devoted twenty years of his life, and loved so well as even in 
blindness, with a zeal worthy of Milton, whose theological 
heresies he shared, to dictate to an amanuensis the concluding 
volumes of " The Light of Nature." Yet still, as the wounds 
and the clouds are here, however caused, it is but right that 
if there be a remedy it should be applied. Abstruse specnla- 
tiouB have entailed Athanasianism upon as; let them now, 
enriched by the accumulated experience of so many centuries, 
cnt the entail off. This is natural compensation, the atone- 
ment they are bound to make. If, when they try they fail, 
and the world is condemned to hear a little longer the burden 
of a false creed, we still lose nothing ; and the defeat is 
almost as good as victory, for dissatisfaction ia a prophecy of 
deliverance, and the discipline of disappointment strengthenG 
for futnre combats. 

But it is not enough to be acquainted with hnman nature 
simply as we manifest it. Potentially all philosophies and 
all religions are in each man ; and under suitable circnm- 
stancea we may successively lecture at every desk, and 
worship at every altar. But we cannot appropriate the true 
philosophy and religion ; we cannot free ourselves from the 
influence of delusive idiosyncrasies ; we cannot grasp the 
"■oniflcance of the whole, except we also stand apart and 

,tch the universe move, and ieam the historical connection 

the seasons in the great year of God's providence. If we 
nnable to do this, or if we shrink from the toil that it 

'olves, what we call our knowledge will be too crude to be 

iful, and more guessing than understanding. 
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** Man is one world, and has 
Another to attend him ;" 

and if we would rightly know either, we mast live in both. 
The world attending us is History. In it philosophy and 
jreligion are revealed through humanity, and it is only by the 
aid of humanity that we can interpret the meaning of a man. 
This historical culture the layman and the minister need, and 
to the missionary it is especially important. For he wants 
to recoinmend Unitarianism to the intellect and the heart of 
the race. Sleeping, dead, conceitedly sectarian, or a barren 
problem of arithmetic, different sections of its friends affirm it 
to be, Some of whom are too old-fashioned to like progress, 
some too tolerant even for propagandism, some grudgingly 
dealing out bread and water to the nineteenth century, while 
they build granaries for the abundant harvests of the twen- 
tieth, and some too fond of the misty glory of unresolvable 
nebulsB to care about the Sun who makes the daylight in 
which they live. But to him it is a free, progressive, and 
catholic faith. There is no age with which it does not claim 
relationship, no creed with which it has not some sympathy. 
It is the eclecticism of theologies. It is unsectarian, because 
it is Unitarian. It asserts the unity of God, and the unity 
of the Church. It looks with flushed cheeks on its long line 
of direct ancestry ; and is proud of its widely scattered kin- 
dred, loving them even when they have disowned family ties, 
and banished it from the common home. They cry, " We are 
and will be many ;^* and it responds, " But the aim of God is 
one, and while these differences of form shall pass away, his 
underlying truth shall abide for ever." 

The ideal Unitarian missionary asks no one to break 
violently off from the past ; his love for it is too sacred, and 
history is the foundation on which he builds. Believing 
that to ignore history is to ignore God, he shows how the 
speculations of yesterday throw light on the problems of 
to-day ; and how the wanderings that seemed aimless in one 
generation are found to have been divinely guided in the 
next. He is a Christian philosopher, feeling and revealing 
the harmony between faith and science. Christianity is to 
him the most fertile of facts. Ancient in its origin, and 
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immortal in its destiny, he preaches it as the future ruler 
even over thdse who deny it ; and the truth that will finally 
lift them, all unwilling as they are, to the shining tablelands 
of God. For on the Christian goal the eye of humanity has 
been fixed from the beginning. We need not spurn the 
words as infidelity when Tindal styles his book " Christianity 
as old as the Creation," for it is as old, and that it is so is one of 
its chief glories. Creeds and criticism apart, Christianity is the 
soul's longing for oneness with personal perfection. We know 
not who the first man was, or when or where he lived ; but 
this we do know, that he must have had yearnings after God. 
The faith of him who is the spiritual head of our race was 
latent in him who is its physical progenitor ; and if the race 
had many progenitors it was latent in them all. When 
Hebrew patriarchs and prophets, and the best pagans of 
Greece and Kome, sighed after a virtue they could not 
reach, it was latent too in them. Systems of theology have 
but been more or less successful attempts to express it in 
philosophical language. In Christ it was expressed in life ; 
the longings of antecedent ages were fulfilled ; and now 
history can tell us of a man who did in deed and in truth 
ever consciously live beneath the eye of God ; and though 
tried and tempted as we are, kept himself unspotted from sin ; 
who was faithful to the early light he saw, and as the light 
brightened was faithful still, until, one with the Father, he 
reached the limits of what is to our conception spiritually 
possible, and became the representative of humanity, and the 
type of divinity. Thus, while as Christians we preach 
Christianity, as men we have sympathies outside it. Nothing 
human is foreign to us. We aim to do justice to all reli- 
gions, for we see a divine element in all, and some want 
of the soul that each in its own way has tried to satisfy. 
We offer Christianity, not as their opponent, but as their 
coadjutor first, and their successor afterwards ; the failh 
doing what they cannot do, and appointed to finish the work 
God gave them to begin. And there is no sect at home to 
which we say : — " You are useless ; you have no truth now, 
and you never had any.'* But we say : — " Whatever work 
you do, admit our free spirit amongst you, and you will do it 
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"better : whatever trutli you have, we will give to it a duly 
proportioned utterance ; in the gallery of catholic religious art, 
your picture shall be fairly hung, and they to whose needs it 
ministers may gaze and worship unmolested, while the 
masterpieces around patiently wait for the time when it will 
"be outgrown, and its admirers will turn for inspiration and 
guidance to them/' We sneer at no creed, and we assert the 
utter falsity of none. We grant that there is a reality at 
the hase of the Roman and Anglican Churches ; and that 
every dogma of the popular orthodoxy is hut an imperfect 
interpretation of a religious fact. We accept the fact, and 
aim to tell its true meaning. There are mysteries in the 
Deity, if no Trinity ; evil in the world, if no devil ; progress 
for humanity, achieved by the suffering of individuals, if no 
vicarious sacrifice ; terrible depths of human iniquity, if no 
natural depravity ; and punishment for sin, if no ever- 
lasting torture. There are many who crave a theology which 
we cannot give. What to us would be unhealthy excitement, 
seems to them to be the bread of life. We may not intro- 
duce into our pulpits the familiar blasphemies in which piety 
outside expresses itself, and is conscious of no irreverence. 
We should shrink from witnessing the performance of an old 
English mystery in a modern theatre ; and no proffer of a 
sight of the deluge, the burning up of the world, the harrow- 
ing of hell, or the quaint colloquies of Deity, angels, and 
men, would tempt us thither. And the same feeling, 
strengthened by our different faith, prohibits us from 
pandering to the vitiated taste which delights in portraits of 
the devil, and pictures of the day of judgment, and illustra- 
tions, to musical ears, of the key to which saints pitch their 
songs and fiends their bowlings. The Zions, Ebenezers, and 
Tabernacles must keep their congregations, if we cannot 
attract them by worthy means. We dare not purchase 
popularity by rivalling those whom we cannot approve. 
Where we have no authority we will not assume it ; where 
we do not know we will not dogmatise ; where we fail to 
persuade we will not terrify. We will still deliver our 
round unvarnished tale. For we know that whether or 
not the principle of natural selection obtains in the vegetable 



and animal worlds, it certiiinly obtains ia the theologicaL 
The higher faiths outgrow the lower, appropriate their 
feeding grounds, and as one by one they die, in mercy dig 
their graves. Yet they do it in a kindly fashion, and more 
in sorrow than in anger. As long as any can live th^ 
permit them, and if souls draw comfort therefrom they would 
not Toh them of it. But they keep step ivith God, and must 
go on. Barbarism retreats before civilisation ; Polytheism 
licfore Monotheism ; no sentimentality can keep alive as 
distinct i;aceH the Bed Indians and ^ew Zealanders iu the 
presence of the enterprising whites ; and the lower f^lba 
cannot hinder the ultimate sovereignty of the higher. Hie 
little cloud no bigger that a man's hand must overspre&d the 
heavens. And when it bnrsts, and the stormy rain descends, 
what then ? The plants strong enough to live are freshened 
by it. But the weaklings, who would never grow to any 
good, are cut off. And branches that have served their 
. time and are rotting with years, bear no more leaves where 
birds may build their nests, and from which they may sing 
lays of love to blushing maidens wandering below, drop to 
the ground, but are useful even in death, serving to kindle 
cottage fires, and to warm in age the wintry hearths of 
peasants over whom they waved in the sweetheart season of 
yontb. And so with faiths : all have been useful ; all so 
long as they last are useful. But the time comes when they 
are no lunger wanted, and a wise Providence removes them. 
They never die till God decrees their death, and they never 
live after. But in all this we rejoice ; for what can be better 
than that " when that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part should be done away ?" 

"The old order chances, yielding place to new ; 
And God falfiU himaeif in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. " 
In our foregoing remarks we have mainly had in view the 
-••i<-",de of Unitarian ism towards forma of faith widely dif- 
; to our own, as well as its work amongst those members 
I popular churches who are ripening for our sickle. But 
ive a great work to do amongst the people. There are 
ludes of the working classes who are iadifTereat to any 
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form of religion, and mnltitades who reject all forms. We 
have not space to expound all the sources and aspects of 
unbelief, otherwise we might write a curious narrative, 
with a sad, yet on the whole healthy, significance. Its 
names are a Legion, its shapes are Protean. It calls itself 
Atheism, Netheism, Cosmism, Secularism. In various moods 
it doubts, dogmatizes, denies, sneers, inquires, hopes, and 
blasphemes. We do not believe that mere argument will 
bring back the wanderers, who have been lured into the 
wilderness. Religion is not built on logic, but on intuition. 
And, if a man see and feel not the necessity of an overruling 
moral will, a posteriori and a priori schemes are wasted, for 
Paley cannot make the greatest of verities probable to him, 
and Clarke cannot demonstrate it. In theology natural feel- 
ing gives us the foundation, and the function of the intellect 
is but to systematize and to illustrate, and to run up experi- 
mental fortifications round the central and impregnable citadel 
of necessary belief. Voltaire told the Atheists of his day, that 
opening the eyes was enough to convince them of the divine 
existence. To the Hebrew Psalmist, and to all religious men, 
" The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
shews his handy work." Even Paine quotes Addison's well 
known hymn-book version of the 19th Psalm, " The spacious 
firmament on high," as demanding belief with '^ a force it 
is impossible to repel." But all self-evident truths are 
weakened when we try to prove them, and if a man need ar- 
gument, he is beyond its reach. The consciousness of God 
grows up in us like the consciousness of self. Our theories 
about both may be vague and contradictory, and our under- 
standing is necessarily imperfect, but the two facts stand all 
the same ; our denial does not empty them out of the universe; 
they bless us in spite of ourselves, and will bring us to the 
vision of the perfect one at last. Men think that they doubt 
God and deny him, when they only doubt and deny specula- 
tions about him, and the attempted interpretations of his 
ways. In him their own life is rooted, and unconscious piety 
is the source of all their best aspirations and actions. When 
they acknowledge the rule of a moral law they acknowledge 
God; in loving truth they love him, and when they follow 
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conscience, and accept as blessings all consequences of right 
doing, they put trust in Providence. Yet if they see not by 
nature the divine significance of these things, our reasonings 
will do little for them. New experiences, sorrow, love, the 
mystery of birth and death, the perception of beauty, the 
dissatisfaction with the finite, and all influences that appeal 
to our emotional being, are best fitted to couch the spiritually 
blind eyes. When this needed work is done, old arguments 
receive from fresh feelings a force they possess not in them- 
selves, and material phenomena, once all in all, become the 
living garment of God, who endures while they wax old, who 
changes them as a vesture, he being the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever, and his years having no end. And are not 

** The obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things,*' 

with which, in the dreary passage from doubt to faith, men 
are visited, prophetic of this final answer? They who have 
made the passage, find, on reaching the end, that this very 
answer, latent within them, sustained them during the whole 
journey. They knew not that it was there at the time, but 
now they see that if it had been absent they could not have 
lived, and that God has been to them like the law of gravita- 
tion to the earth, holding it in its place before Newton's time 
as well as after. The main sources of Secularism are an ab- 
normal intellectual life, the materializing influences of me- 
chanical labour, and the dogmas of the popular theology. 
We shall dry up the poisonous waters, and turn the purer to 
purposes of useful irrigation, by adding moral to intellectual 
culture; wakening in the working classes the consciousness 
of a self-acting will, with a destiny nobler than machinery, 
and ruling over it; and by preaching a theology on which 
the reason can pronounce no verdict of absurdity, the heart of 
cruelty, or the conscience of injustice. But the final answer of 
God, — the Creator and Sustainer, the Father now and ever- 
more, our Sun that cannot set, the indwelling Life of our life, 
and Soul of our souls, we shall best help men to discover, by 
feeding their religious instincts, by enriching their emotional 
natures, by ministering to: 
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** Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
"Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

In aiming to spread Christianity among the people we 
shall he materially aided by a thorough acquaintance with 
the political and social theories of the working classes, their 
traditions and their hopes. We have two histories of Eng- 
land. One is found in the pages of Hume, Macaulay, and 
Fronde ; and another in the memories, and ballads, and 
humtle literature of the people. This latter history Hume 
ignores ; Macaulay and Fronde profit by it to throw more 
light on Tudor, Stuart, and Orange fortunes ; and Miss 
Martineau, writing on what to us are its most important 
times, ont of her ahundance gives ns scanty measure ; and 
after reading what she says, we feel that she has left too 
much unsaid. The working class history of the last fifty 
years will be more helpful to us in missionary enterprise 
than will the classical histories from the first landing of the 
Roman legions, or the earliest traces of the Cymri. Chartism, 
Socialism, and the different phases of religious unbelief, 
strikes, Luddite riots, trades' unions, and the co-operation 
movement, are all fraught with deep significance, and repre- 
sent popular dissatisfaction with what is conceived to be 
injustice^ and attempts to make what is harmonise better 
with ideas of what ought to be. We may think some of 
these schemes visionary ; we may think that all have visionary 
elements in them ; but, though it might be easy to do so, 
it would be cruel to ridicule, and useless to crush by the logic 
of political economy. They who see salvation for their order 
in what we call visions, are in sad and sober earnest, and 
often manifest a profound, if unconscious, religiousness in 
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their wildest wanderings. Great social problems press upon 
them for answers with a force of which the upper ten thou- 
sand have, and can have, no conception. We boast socio- 
logical theories, whose light strips all phenomena of mysteiy. 
But, except we enter the popular heart, and feel its pnlsations, 
our theories are of little avail ; and the working classes 
know that we are learned in books, and strangers to 
experience. If we would do justice to religion, we mnst not 
only comprehend what social phenomena are in themselves, 
but how they appear to those sections of society who are 
affected by them. We must " condescend to things of low 
estate," and win the right to lead the people, by understand- 
ing their wants, and displaying fitness. Weapons of warfare 
we shall find in their unwritten history, the longings 
expressed by their humble rhymesters, the rude eloquence of 
their orators, the demagogues who have deluded them, the 
honest patriots who have toiled for them in vain, the mil- 
lenniums for which they have hoped, and the experiments at 
earthly paradise making, in which they have sunk and lost 
their savings. We must apply Christianity to the solnticm 
of great questions. If its intensely human spirit be fairly 
exhibited, it will win allegiance from multitudes who now 
regard it as a mere priestly creed, offering a doubtful heav^ 
but powerless to lessen the sorrows of earth. Messrs. 
Maurice and Kingsley, the Christian Socialists, and the 
managers of Working Men's Colleges, have done a world of 
good by their enterprises. They have shown that religion 
is not divorced from life ; and have secured a respectful 
hearing for their faith by the practical Christianity of their 
works. We can exhibit religion as the true social regene- 
rator, and the spirit of Christ as the Saviour of the lost 
We can apply the precepts of the New Testament with due 
allowances for differences of time, place, and person ; we can 
picture the Master in the presence of his own temptations. 
Starting from the Fatherhood of God, the ideal humanity of 
Christ, and the brotherhood of man; recognising the honesty 
of theological doubt, and the righteousness of social aspira- 
tions, we can exhibit Christianity practised as the realisation 
of the true element in the popular dreams : in all, we say, 
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using tlie Sciiptnres with reverent, yet frank, eclecticism, 
remembering that as 

" Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old/' 

so the same Nature now, divinely quickened, is at once the 
oracle and the interpretation. 

We have now briefly gone over some aspects of the Uni- 
tarian Mission, and the qualifications of the men who are to 
help in carry it on. We believe that our form of Christianity 
is the oldest, and providentially fated to outlive the rest. 
Yet other forms have better ministered to men of different 
natures to ourselves. But each age they are less, and we are 
more, needed. We must assert our faith, and be faithful to 
our mission. There is a mistaken Catholicity, which is too 
gentle to be just, and savours of the weakness of philanthro- 
pists, whose tender mercies are so civil that they would rather 
see a nation enslaved, than sacrifice a few lives in healthy 
war. But silence is infidelity. We can build the temple of 
the livins^ God without overthrowing the altars and high 
places where our fellows worship, but build it we must. 
Aiming to be the architects of the church of the future, we 
must boldly speak the truth of to-day. The ideal Mission- 
aries require natural piety, and thoroughness of culture. The 
first is indispensable to all work, and the latter yearly be- 
comes more so. They require vigorous intellects, and loving 
hearts; insight to see the good in various creeds, and pick it 
out; an acquaintance with the philosophies and religions of 
the world, their relation to one another, and the significance 
of their historical development; a knowledge of the working 
classes, the sources of their unbelief, and the origin and ten- 
dency of their political and social theories, with an ability to 
adapt Christianity to their needs, answer their questions, solve 
their doubts, and quicken them to feel that the strength and 
glory of humanity is the consciousness of Qod. 

We do not share the anticipations of those enthusiasts 
who imagine the day is close at hand when the Churches of 
Eome and England, the Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Scotchmen, and Infidels, will say : " Go to now, we will 
become Unitarians.*' Our triumphs will be more slowly 
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won, and after another fashion. They are Englishmen wha 
are wedded to Unitarianism, and to Trinitarianism. We 
have a national character that determines the process of 
change. We English people are naturally conservative, and 
more tolerant and patient than other nations are. Our 
struggles for Magna Charta, and the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
were neither hegun nor concluded in a hurry. Our reforma- 
tion was a plant of slow growth, and spread widely heneath 
the ground before it appeared above. We have no transi- 
tions without long preparation, and patiently suffer rather 
than make ill-timed or ineffective reforms. SeasoQable 
thoroughness is our characteristic, and haste our abhorrence. 
Sir John Cobham was burnt before Latimer was bom ; and 
the " Proud Percies," and John of Gaunt, sympathised with 
the heretical Wycliffe some generations before Henry and 
Cranmer managed Church and State their own way. There 
is greater freedom in the Canterbury Tales, written before the 
Beformation, than in the Faery Queen, written after it. 
The healthy manliness of the Eobin Hood Ballads, the 
satires of Walter Mapes against the Church and clergy, 
and the political pasquinades of the reigns of John and 
Henry the Third, lashing the kings and siding with the 
subjects, the half prophecies of the " Visions concerning Piers 
Plowman," and the common sense doctrines of " Piers Plow^- 
man^s Creed," were all preliminary thunder mutterings of the 
coming storm. And our method of careful progress, our 
determination to know something of the moral geography of 
new lands before we settle in them, has its advantages. 
Institutions get a fair trial, and a healthy distaste for 
spasmodic changes is generated. And, in the meantime, ^we 
are saved from democratic extravagance ; from risking the 
national life in Utopias ; from rushing into the waste of 
pantheistic metaphysics ; or abandoning him '^ who weigheth 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,** for a 
prostitute goddess of reason. It is hard to persuade us to 
stir. Yet, the persuasion finished, and our march begun, we 
are not soon troubled with faintheartedness. We wrestle 
with forces, at the sight of whose evil array more quickly 
excited nations would faint — 
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" Give glorious chase 
To persecution," 

and either win, or help our children to win, all we can justly 
claim. But they who wish us to run with a double quick 
step, misunderstand us. Our history reveals our nature. 
The second trial that we gave to the Stuarts ; the misgovern- 
inent of the American colonies, yet the refusal to grant self- 
government ; the perpetuation of Boman Catholic, Dissent- 
ing, Unitarian, and Jewish disabilities, long after reason had 
abandoned their defence ; the tardy granting of reform bills ; 
and the resistance that the Protectionist peers and squires 
made to the upstart Free Traders of the north, are just what 
one who knows Englishmen would expect. Froissart said, 
that in his day we took our pleasures sadly, after our 
ft^shion. And it is with oi;r progress as it was with our 
pleasures, we make it after our fashion. We never have 
been volcanic, and hope we never shall be. We do our 
national work best when we are faithful to our national 
traditions ; keeping the spirit, but adapting it to new times. 
For England is 

*' A land of settled government^ 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom hroadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent." 

And, distasteful as this may be to hot enthusiasts, our English 
nature compels us so to act, when we modify our political 
constitution, and open our church windows for fresh bursts 
of the light and breath of heaven. Our victims die bard, for 
they die by degrees. And when their successors come, we 
have been familiar with them so long in expectation, and tUey 
have so grown up out of the national life, that they astonish 
us no more than an extra blossom on a May hawthorn. 

In this time-honoured way, as with many worn-out ser- 
vants before it, we shall say " Farewell" to the popular theology. 
Over the greater part of it, free and cultivated laymen have 
read the burial service. They ignore the Athanasian Creed, 
and would not subscribe the Articles. Science has destroyed 
their faith in Biblical infallibility, and literature has deepened 
their faith in humanity, and exploded the dogmas of ortho- 
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doxy. And In the clerical world itself, mncli of the learning 
and piety of the Established Church is in opposition to the 
Prayer Book. The compilers of that ritual would disclaim 
fellowship with some of its foremost modem interpreters. 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies' assertion that it contains no doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice, and Mr. Maurice's exposition of the 
Articles, would have driven mad all the Commissioners of 
1661, and Episcopalians and Presbyterians would have joined 
to pass sentence of excommunication. As Unitarians we 
sympathise with many of the conclusions reached by the 
liberal Anglican Clergy, for they are our own under another 
name, though we are astonished at the subtle freaks of reason- 
ing, and the somersaults of ingenuity that enable them to bound 
lightly over obstacles insuperable to the plain-going English 
understanding, and link their doctrines on to the Book of 
Common Prayer. The critics of the New Jerusalem Chnrch 
find spiritual profoundities in all the Hebrew myths, and the 
Arcana Celestia is in this respect a perfect marvel of inven- 
tion. But Swedenborg, and his followers, put into the Bible 
what they afterwards take out of it, and the meaning that 
they long for they can always discover. The Athanasian 
Creed, and the thirty-nine Articles, have the same pliable 
significance to men whose hearts are more catholic than their 
dogmas. But arguments that satisfy heretics within the jMile 
seem weak to us without. Yet, they necessarily wear a dif- 
ferent aspect to persons who stand in different positions. We 
are free, and not tempted to clothe the naked facts in any 
pleasant colouring of fancy. But with them the questions are, 
*' How can nourishment be got and given from a theological 
granary, where sawdust is mixed with the bran, and alum 
whitens the flour ? How can the chains, three centuries ago 
deemed iron, be stretched to loosely fit the larger limbs of 
modem Titans, and dazzle men into believing that they are 
golden ornaments, and not fetters?** 

We see in the epochs of human history, and the yarioos 
foTpis of government and religion, successive steps in the 
divine '^ Education of the World.*' And, as far back as 1806, the 
first English translation of Lessing's " Education of the Human 
Bace/* which contains the germ of Dr. Temple's Essay, ap* 
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peared in tlie Montlily Bepository, a Unitarian periodical. 
We welcome all the true results of Hansen's Biblical Re- 
searches. We handle the Mosaic Cosmogony in a spirit of 
reverent freedom. We assert rational principles of Scriptural 
interpretation, and of inquiry into the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. We are glad when work like this is also done by such 
men as the authors of '^ Essays and Reviews." They are 
our fellow-labourers ; and the theories that curdle the blood 
of the orthodox world, are our familiar acquaintances. That 
these authors should share our ground, and echo our oft-re^ 
peated truths, practically recognizing no authority superior 
to the reason, enlightened by the ever present spirit of God, 
is a cheering fact, and we rejoice at it. But while we rejoice 
we remember that Servetus was burnt partly for explaining 
prophecies in the way that Dr. Rowland Williams now en- 
dorses; that Mr. Wellbeloved trained two generations of 
ministers to criticise as freely as Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Baden 
Powell ; and that from the pages of Unitarian divines, in both 
hemispheres, we might make a book which would breathe the 
progressive spirit, assert most of the truths, and use many of 
the illustrations of the whole volume ; being thoroughly at 
one with Mr. Jowett's theories of Scriptural Interpretation, 
but having a Miltonic honesty that would prohibit sympathy 
with Mr. Wilson's theories of subscription. Hundreds of 
Church ministers, and tens of thousands of Church laymen, 
are Trinitarian in name, and Unitarian in fact, under its va- 
rious phases of Humanitarianism, Arianism, or Sabellianism. 
The same disintegration of orthodoxy is going on in dissent- 
ing denominations, which for the last ten years have been 
fertile in controversy. First one young minister and then 
another has broken out of the old traces. Mr. Lynch, Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, and Dr. Davidson, and the numbers whom 
they represent, though not quite with us, are not against us. 
They turn their faces in our direction, and the light that 
sparkles thereon, is unconsciously borrowed from us. There 
is little to prevent us singing the '^ Rivulet" songs in our 
Chapels, preaching the sermons on the ^' Divine Life'* in our 

;ulpits, and using the '^ Litroduction to the Study of the Old 
'estament** as a text-book in our Colleges. At the present 
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time there are more than half-a-score of former Trinitarian 
ministers, and more than a score of laymen occupying Uni- 
tarian pulpits. They have come to us from the Established 
Church, the Independents, the Baptists, and the Wesleyans, 
and there is but slight difference, save in words, between their 
system of thought, and that preached by many who, becanse 
of " auld lang syne," cling to the ancient name, but have 
abandoned the ancient creeds. Methodism represents ex- 
treme conservatism in theology, accompanied sometimes hy 
a wonderful depth and richness of spiritual feeling. We 
see little tendency towards us in it at present. Now and 
•then an individual leaves it, but the bulk are happiest, and 
for a time perhaps better, where they are. 

The doctrine of inward light is the natural parent of heresy ; 
and so, as might be expected, Hicksite, and more than Hicksite, 
principles prevail among English Quakers to ati extent that 
would astonish the degenerate friends of the Joseph John Gur- 
ney type. George Fox and William Penn attacked not only the 
" steeple-houses," but the theology of their day. Now, the 
class called ** Wet Quakers," daily widens its swampy domains, 
a few retain the old-fashioned piety, and many are victims to 
teetotal asceticism, unchristian peace notions, and, in utter 
abandonment of their old free principles, the modem charla- 
tanry of the Maine Law. But there is also a large and 
healthy section, who either stand outside, waiting for the 
coming man, are inoculated with the heresy of Elias Hicks, 
or, while for the sake of a traditional love of peace, worship- 
ing with friends, are in sympathy with liberal Christianity. 
Of this section, many have joined the Unitarians, and mure 
are ready. Were a bold Quaker, with the theology of Fox 
and Penn, freed from the swaddling clothes of infancy, to 
appear now, and to possess the scarce talent for organization, 
he would find fully one-fourth of the whole body ready to 
rise at his call, and fit to become a power, while if the re- 
maining three-fourths were to die outright denominationally, 
the Quakers themselves would be better, and the world no 
worse. 

These considerations show the wav in which we are to 
win. Our triumph will grow out of history. It will be a 
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natural development, and not a sndden catastrophe ; not a 
French revolution, dying as soon as it is horn, hut an Eng- 
lish victory, slow and solid, and lasting for evermore. The 
results now visible in our own and other denominations, 
show that our worthies have not toiled in vain. They 
planted many of the flowers which the world now admires. 
They led the way to the tree of knowledge, and were cast out 
of the Church paradise, as serpent-beguiled. But they are 
repaid by seeing the descehdents of those who expelled them 
treading in their heretical steps, and plucking and eating 
forbidden fruit. Yet, while men profit by what we have 
done, and the air that we have purified rids them of disease, 
they credit themselves with producing the unwonted wealth 
and health. But so long as the conflicts of creeds terminate 
in the reign of God, and he chooses us to work out his will, 
we care not what earthly brows are adorned with the laurel. 
It will readily be seen that with a version of Unitarianism 
such as we have implied more than stated, we hold that it is 
our mission to preach an open theology. We are the 
prophets of progress. We have no ** thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther." Humanity ever has been in motion — ^why 
should it stop now ? God has guided it throughout the 
immemorial past, and we trust him for the future. His 
truth is inexhaustible ; and, while we speak what we 
already see, we hope for added revelations brightening as we 
move ; and if, as we grow into harmony with his will, and 
grasp his thoughts, we find some of those states transitory 
which we now deem immutable, the change will be an im- 
provement ; and from our new standing ground we shall have 
wider views. Our mission is to appeal to the men who are 
of no church, and to the inquirers of all churches, and to offer 
them an abiding home. We preach faith in human nature, 
the divinity of facts, belief in progress, and a perfect love of 
God that casts out fear. We may not persuade many to 
take our name, and throw in their lot with us. Yet will we 
not look back from the plough to which we have set our 
hands, but drive our furrow straight on to the Eangdom 
of God, and breathe as we go the strengthening fragrance of 
the fresh earth we turn over. If we live and die compara- 
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lively alone, we still bear honest witness to a cause that, 
enduring as God, survives successive generations of baffled 
votaries. From age to age we keep from perishing the faith 
in her " whose open eyes desire the truth.*' But this is no 
mean triumph. It is rather equivalent to the long breath 
with which we fill pur lungs for crying victory. As a sect, 
we are few in number, and probably always shall be ; but we 
aim more to be the liberal leaven of Christendom than to 
make converts to ourselves. If our spirit exist elsewhere, if 
our Unitarianism enter namelessly into the nominal orthodox 
pulpits, and become the living nourishment of those who now 
frovni on us, — and year by year these things are coming to 
pass, — ^we are not afraid to believe that, as a sect, our final 
mission may be to die. But is not this the final mission of all 
sects ? Denominational distinctions seldom represent differ- 
ences in the nature of things. It is a mere notion that 
separates the orthodox churches from one another. Between 
Baptism and Independency, Episcopalianism and Presbyte- 
rianism, the Wesleyan and other Methodists, the dividing 
lines are not of faith, but of organisation, and unessential 
inferences from common principles. As sects, these will die 
like bubbles into the stream whereon they fioat, and leave no 
trace. They have no innate individual vitality, but only a 
share of the general life of popular Protestantism. And this 
last is but Romanism under another phase, th& two being 
the obverse and reverse sides of the same coin. The progress 
f of both is towards dissolution. They reach it by dropping 

many of their dogmatic forms, and retaining the residuum of 
Catholic truth. And then they stand on the same ground 
as ourselves, within the Christian church, but having no 
sectarian life. And, as a sect, we also may die. But, in so 
dying, we shall relight the candle of Latimer and Ridley, and 
England will be illuminated by the fires in which we burn; 
we shall be crucified with Christ, our Master, that humanity 
may live, and death will be our title to universal dominion. 
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